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This colloquy is one of the compositions contained in a manuscript received 
by me in June, 1889, from Urmi, from which ‘‘The Story of Arsenius King of 
Egypt” has already appeared in HesraicaA. The colloquy occupies the first 
fifteen pages of the manuscript, and, like the other portions, is pretty fairly writ- 
ten, with abundant points. The scribe has made a number of obvious clerical 
slips, and a great many mistakes in the pointing. The voyage dampened the 
mucilaginous ink in spots, causing the pages to stick together, and tear when 
separated, adding more pains in decipherment than one likes to spend over a 
modern copy; but not more than one word was thus rendered doubtful. The 
scribe’s abbreviations I have generally spelled out, denoting the letters thus 
added by inclosing them in brackets. The pointing I have not thought worth 
while to retain, except in spots where, for one reason or another, it seemed desira- 
ble. The punctuation in our sense, however, I have retained, chiefly to show how 
necessary it is for the translator to disregard it. When punctuation (like our 
colon) follows letters supplied in brackets, it is a note of abbreviation merely, 
and I might perhaps better have omitted it. 

Except the textual notes added to the text and translation, there seems no 
need of comment. Much might be added, however, to show that, whatever be 
the origin and transmission of the story, it has much in common with the Nes- 
torian church services; some of it (for instance) coinciding verbally with passages 
in the order for the first Saturday of the Great Fast, or Lent. 

But I shall not attempt to go into the origin of the story, nor of its age. I 
know of no other Syriac copy of the story, but a Karshun version appears to exist 
in the British Museum (7209 Rich, No. 16. See Rosen and Forshall’s Cat., 109- 
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111; compare Wright’s Cat. III. 1309); also at Berlin, Sachau 7. 4; and in the 
‘* Alter Bestand,” Pet. I. 24, Sachau’s Verz.57. Of these Karshun copies, that in 
the British Museum seems to bear date A.D. 1788; those in Berlin, 1699 and 1571 


respectively. 
The following are the text and translation. 


es pou Lactos Ce 


Vdadad yor adstod [due [se Ipod fpase [Zod.) Sano raipivo ood 
|Zomnl> poms beates 
Dulo . [DoudS Loduy Saco jnXS ses Qidto)s sles sad Laadte cad» r 
baad) asco, Jone © Ol] opdedy Lugo Pracsato Cups Glo Zod Lipses as Jom 
+ ARSLO fduio} 2d} [ops . Lec, [rattan [dsocao + spe? Lew peo Laato 
pico tyS PSbasey bo ates sade pie of -onpic ce Aad, Lacs upac 
Piss Samse, od sup oj] .m ds pelo Lact whee -da] Ks bs JaSX ad 
bj Sams pi] . vdieo [iss Some, —& Jad ad jolo - aj) om. Ld 
a bi} wads fi] «see So boys wodts; cco : Layace bcd eto ads 
Liece pele 12 D Pepdo bape} pease wmaugsio acon» Jimady [Xpo} 
po] apy] AS 2a] om are od MSDS) Laomdsed I] ty eo . upd o} 
beware pide . wired |puly md Looe flo .bmwpe, [52 oo wrap! Jad ad 
as zo Time woods} ~ado . |Dmdc] r Ss bis Lote, ob “re eo] . xl 
Wacmds ceo umaacjedaje 50a Jong) fly biny Li LY] boas bi] «jad 
polo su Dua] Spe ado - Plamsey fod po2) —% «polo beate pd> . fia) 


* Read Waa) 
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Joado Plsopso aS fifo pO2 woe Pod Proms; fod 752) Ho] -jnd ad 
wacisce «ond Joao sate fiaits Ss . saujicr > Laat pelo Lay 
Ld fro -omsad pOdd Pd . omdad [DOJ pode . oma) bad: poto ome 
pedo JZoodssos ads LiZjad 1] + pos waded oousad jA23 a) ee Jou. 
me emote polo -idaito lo pod fy «dads; Liao ad biamovo 
ae os pelo . ses pos [so «ato oaen « Haunts fall fipan ony 
Lease Jide Jorpuu ud fa} prrusoo . uncon» finaly pn} ans Laodd jj 
ou as go} . py] orodu} ado ply «Saud baly poo pesuy co - pejo 
ad Lidiatco « Laspco Joome Luteo Pio) sod Lin jpemo aiow Lodo 
fsoomS mS Ppoedo fi] -Psounso wd) Ips poate, Loi] -basoe, |Zoadsod 
MD So + |Aaadoy bus Sod yaate? to wo upto Lecte pelo - byl 
ad jp] apy] AS Da] oa fw -|pood aX doas ps baiclo [ase 
[so .umdsaw amd wanralo Lidice i .fdeada Sos at we[o]do} jad] 
Jou oS gio} spy] addo Lad} aay go ddo Hyer ce ad jlo - Laat 
Jpas wmaupesjo : Prasoy WH Lily Hou} .Jdagny f]hosoy yrop) fp woraupod} aX 
lr25 wd poe Hse — ~ bemoudso pirclo . Jasons, [roanl uctounlo ete 
“Swanondue es wane] .jaX ad plo mn AS Da] oes eto . Latanc 


» Sias pu bet eo wake ahs .codslo .Livake |omw sod miaw codslo 


* The word is accidentally thus repeated by the scribe. 

+ The word is blotted, but I think this is correct. The other barely possible reading is 
Zao - Inthe order for the first Saturday for Lent, where identical or parallel expressions 
with several passages here occur, the word is jie “sleep,” a synonym of the word I read in 


the above text. 
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Psdss0 Ja ad polo . woraedpod [do ade ADS fieser —% Leads jLJo 
Da -|Zad, Hpsop So Lea polo .mduae sajpely adsiac fons . [iro 
[se p[morJasopo fitwpc2 S52 mde fond sr ad pd] . py] aldo de 
: aI wood) So. Se dy 2a; Umer eS mpAOdS j;rlo . Leak 
orlalo wordanct}o roudwnS [Delisow JAstas bat coms Jan ard j,-vIo 
2 [1Z]ody Uegsep So jiclo Laat we + paddy coco «pes io wooskams]o 
wnisews [Sas 1] ipa Ja md prele . py] wmodu} eto + fasew usps, 
Bl. poms woiaetase)} Yo patos Zasdias adodpuo mals roic . woroots}» 
Jos, Header so «soto polo : udom—Ay —e Jeo [pwd woroup as] 
~oulso badd» [dees padlo azo wtas} Ind. ad pd} + Henel a + badogoy 
wdopso tlic sone o} soo.) of Hesop eto .yS bi] po] Gd Lace of ee 
wisl) fiorals |pwlo : sos) Lim uoraudiolo «bess .cojdo Tp] A Ld;2 
Da} Sone base . adi} sopdo ejatcy eto Pmate polo .wdanites umastamslo 
wha ple SoS [dees pod) —todco . |b soo pe wmnoadape] Ja js] . ad 
eS JaNs5e2Z qo : [dod eo umascjas|o udoy oe woneadz 2} Lilo Pps 
-[eoppteo . |DakS So wmads [dato woauple] bilo :opoe sod Jane poh) 
do - by eodtas bi} 2] coms Iypee Sod oduomy Lau} beats oj 23] 
BT Rd wel dope SS edu Jo - eas Pdempso Li] ~] Ip GS cdstanpc 
prclo .|Zoxp80 ase . Jdeas So Lidate bi] #08 fdaio pot» qeadco .aads 


Fa poo) Jon) |nX jd] $ Ming Da} wom ps © LS sed Lipo» —~ Lease 








* A word or more is evidently omitted here. 
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Jt baaso of Ja as polo .]Zdau Sos Lipo? > . beats pelo mZaduuc 
Sah) mipiio «cede Helo JALe ont) IL «Lomo witeaw pay, wed} 
eso] + Lion fl om fey (fo woot Ptujo «pares womio .j2pss 
pe] szaced Pawdso wo]Zo bipicy —So beats pelo - camp [AZ unos 
beato gclo .bau2 Sod mites odsio unomte Lmulo :beats | Ind ad 
Aap yeato] Joa gs0o] sad A] Spe et ..od jl pe Zhxco LIPS» — 
weds [DSiad fon ps . aye fils sos widalo + jj) —S faalen 
Hasado soppy SS 245 .]Za03] Lae Dope Ti Lease 6} Diatfo .Jdsaucy brood 
Lnmouto gtolo (shel. adasalo *.|Zassjo |Zae}] Disco .|ialo al] Hpecls 
Cm OM + us fp070 fusdoos woamdy Pau} JQ joo] « [dare Spo mas SS fey 
win van aS Sods] Jad je] «biSios Sate 1s foptey Se Lao fue 
» Ja poo] « Loho womses Ssatss <— beware polo . stony wa Soowds Las) 
Jasmsc Jot p> .}pals youd Wise Sdsatey qi polo. udad Lares as Ss 
Hiamss Solo :masis Lpren pos, Wo] Jad je] .ad 2a] oa oe 
whe < Lwato piolo .Jaado cn Sh somite sous Li] Sze [peo i - Lesive 
Pimaso wi2o .Soe o} say Sapdo CS Spe | + uaicy Sopio Goeo saijo 
Ypis at; Loa, PelbsoS yo os] :mdode dz2 Ho of2 Jo . unacda 
0} + bows Py md alalo .poo Peis jos umelopuiio «|jaly [Anas 


tape beaten Jonds La] Ko fi - |Zopa\yo bacosco LLaad on wow wots 


* Perhaps | Zoning is to be read. 
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pelo :[bajiaic, [oo,ss> wncdul) jhe, poco .|Zipyo fio-to fi] -bedpoy 
pos} lad pe] - py) oS ww of Bde ape, booms Lary > Lace 
beato pro] .mdoops ad yonts Hl | smd pio Jase fia} 0 Lealton 
we] - pte Sod pod [dowd fy Lou} fad ps] sSico iy co undo upd 
re eS beato pewolo .so SSS unos oud io :wmaSs pseudo i Li} 
Dla ad pe] sad LO] oa ed * babs end pode :atsilo unas 

bo] sooo] Jord | Has [umjoscumjo .aZaso ica flo .dod, [stoe 
Igoe Tics ead Lda flo Ho) femal sjaiey qo Laate jiele . tars 
edo wDOdslo .unacaw bmwlo Lito he! Jom. pho] sad 23] Soe ,ako 
wnass Ppdav +];.00 (ness Sete, cto - Lépeo |ycin sa . Lin |pamo 
zl spa = wold? bop jpou [unjomp—osjo «pile as we -boy 
powces fom Jad pe} ad A] Spo at Lalitoo Lina Lip <i Lwaso 
lice jacge Mado S09 S00 = badowy [Zao dw : [umascticle . wha Haauic 


Prose Ho : waldo oens fond jn ad po] .nd A] co ad .peliloco 





pads qd -Lemate of yo sbinge Hike so8 mjpsey fond . uZaodsods Lady 
: pDsoof] sane «hoz Lacto oj .poato ud call) poste deo say SS [Dod 
basses fo asosyaa fi .baaco .[ddwilo «prams GS qrtoupicy Saupe ate 


pao} LL] Tene io was Gpwoo su “n |dcu0 eondalle + OOD ang al 


* Read Lupo . 


+ The writing is blotted; but this is all I can make of the word. 
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bets omit oo de econ I |: oll a yoo rele + ooRsSoa 
Liopse oe 1] Opeclo a at ON 90-8] . [odad 259] @ddlc 
yl atSsS Sop] i] stele wamte flo :}pos Ho pte W wZaS aud . onogh 
warzjo + L-<i wean, dads Jord jhe] iS ee «easy Jo 23 | uondpas 
Tuc Lease parc pee WS} yl stand LeoteS bsew duo fone wlan jay 
poo - Day fis, [reds Leos She jad jlo +1204] lise yl ads [Dupo 
yas Wisely onus of Da} cape wpe of seem JaSI[S] aS pelo Lact Stow 
La] bedw de se cto PASS oS Fe] «om Leo ad 7S}; Ja Sew poo 
cle gicle . Lil fee 32} Kiaice udu] yophao rule AwAN Dude . Xs oe 
Sona fuse jr peje yaslico : yeaah woodu] [te wpe co} Lace 


wnedu} weantec .]Zomds qaleo : aid, any PSscy udu} w2rasto 





Sept ho Dacor yada} fou} bacco piclo »paditey :[JZjanute Lsfltey [dudes 
qaso beads pole : [poet :[fa]oioads Duco udu} Ja profo - bilo batow Dupo 
Spd eat duo podaa| bon] od jon eats clive « bamias on fom unncduj 
ston anodulo : [da jonswo [sado «fon final bamias JnX ad prio : [Le]asas 
tg, HESS ga: -feligny: Tits 2 [epee gi <taepian ait elie na 
Dec Lawies — easiio . fio2s be ruc * Lud}> bos; Hayle » [pads 
LS Duly Ip Ladow Peate of Da] «bilo basemy Jpoos youd> Li] | Ill - sph 


Lise aise SSS Auje + [Aayay] Aatoge JAutSsse orudulo fine Lasawc [acas 





edie} wor - D2) LaSawe «fied [Sas aldo Caddo «fdasor 24] | Zpu) Latoac 
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reatoas JAX Is ad2Z aS A] [b]eiee Wy Lie eta : wd» asian 
dc sqastede [EX feddnc cemdatey wiad oS [eddz cies Lace 
Pes whoa poses —Saatce : eatopiopice Caw catc |S pad ome pu 
Dace -famias caladyy Site doi] Ataco «Hypa cater, Hiad come dado 
Duddy . Leite uso Leflico Legwo boogo ee + fdupes PA ede ed r 
Piso : beteas, Poses i wpluo *asio asic SX oS bald oni 
Has. Wy : [amo Los wtoads epoatoo adiiocc cemdavo : [ow mdaw Ls; 
» dope U — brooms audulo dupe dads? pias} ~pemato o} Ajo .jar» fe 
Jal) pis] wpSe c] Lacie jielo . falco Lathes, Leo .[iloy [eo betaasy [aks 
aozZy Day Oy le pe] - sds of bop of -fopssed of batch ron 
ye Ia. perlo Lact Lido : mic} “n Lau} “peo - beck ao Jamo » ga ros 
yopeas ~ beers of udu} Lom Ja. plo : nis] nein mas) oe . are 
Jaseadce [oops bij Lle «}iaye [isae . [Sie Law wdte ove #52] Lace 
{Sass Loos fi] : ts bossms foo, Dodo So — Dwddro Kos — ht 
pO BOSS ep? [Zotsaun ao Dad) fooyo ws tte Hy 52}e : [e]aSze 
Ho bease upc ej Ja. prolo ~f) 0} 2a] ydoo upto of bwaso prolo . Lalpoy Lei 
is giolp Lou} Lect podo «biter bs yelo Goose . ateds sods fj Lr, 


ipodlo . ag] so [mo Saale [Alas Sago - beck farts jad usile . Ja 


* This may be a slip for 10259» or for er simply, rather. The usual phrase is as$ 


md « 
> 
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beats ej sla as pelo duns po ode odo beats paiccijo deo? pido 
qe jms [a,| -o00 weal fifoo fataw . duc yey | -feact wry Leys 
OL po]. aLESO papal? LSD apo of Pwo ad Feo Lis pajdfo : ypl 
wlos Pps] . yd Lp» | ad pelo bdo «Lact oj ulpad, aye UP jo. 
» beats of Hy soa Ja polo . cated JAscs Gawlo . |adi onBaspanp Sapte - 
pope bedoew waded}: ipec SSS pee + [01D] pS poo who Sao GoidO Ke 
ipso Yo . wmodas pe woae}] SS beats Crsto «buds ficpa Zadoge . end 
wad] Ieso Ws ypou} aod pele + owas ee edd] piso : CMS jau)y Lead 
IDS qteo sy dom yy (S] ee OMS coy | Hl] - une Lo od) 
» beats of InX ad 5%] — 3D qo (Duma) sles foods ‘Jas PS | 
: [,o ]omaspdo Lujeo : oouNSo pu Latoge |enjo . uwliopuly Ase LZ] Sado jdo — 
Oo] spas SS ud qaarjo ud popanlo oman sasclo . omumugo soto 
p> mdAyzolo - Pays ees Spe on soy] ane] Zoe Pde | . Lect 
- pele wos Sroeial oo + ylse Prec, barpo pomo yops] LS] [epuc, oduzpo 
PwMALed Souifo : SSS yadad Sasi} dap po as Zp cjo +] sy foal, 
+ wade? oO OLS Zpsclo es So SS bates Dope ad pio] D3] [pe bdo Zpv/Jo 
Pwd edo SSS uorcdu}y -Laae La on base apie o} pele 22a] Se alec 
mx Zlsojo .{dic) ANZ pe SS jam . S39] e] Zpko] stows.) bmsapo ud be 
oats aa twtwy : []Z]osopoe bei .s ad] Dope wd Gp do] « D] IPw ado 


Ono . ee> Som LSas9 bradco lee snamto wsaiio OO P| er. eee 
*3 
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pe 2 OpON) [ijo basce Lecco oj yo Spolp bo . 59] yool duauc : wncyamso 


pal -Se2} oO) yDNdso . 509) yood 2%) spo WP wis +i pw of 2 





MSaS] pado . uralosopl Lon} fomic .}Zoo3} wmos2 way [DY jp-> 
Leas9p2 so DL Soo] 2S] yosondy Pops « ydyc] Pwate Life : earcpa) 
of da] . boa la ee abasic » Py] <e Ssofo JAS85 9432) . md Lo9ls 
o} + Ha, -wnalse on wodans}o »yop2] Lo mddy0} rt Lu mauwts 
— Medclo - [Dummy |Zaso Dedtcoo LLd,] —< aslo - se] a)pose Tk? p> beats 
aso wiles + wapras —29) is bw Ssjle «aged: [55] Zp . ramos bay 
Jotose fae Sedo .2l] cane] Ho .umalso om wopsle Zouly JAX to jo 
eis [EX Laden +59} Hacilo WS dus jade “a Jon Pewote 6} Xu} smd; 
eh Loode base Sraclo + |opiumc mode ops|o wmasczps] Zaulo 2 [1h ]Somsamc 
eco ep efSasy fud= wd estou wie webs —haate leye ee) 
—_ wnalse 39} wnran} «Zoo pace : Zaselo wd eeditico . |asade wh 
Peseas coddnfe : aioe. [a2 sds |poe ee xaslo .wlicpaote jAatuy |Za% 


? dj spel Leformc «po Soa, |Zaadto umaudiclo . umalsec so] weted conle 








22x]? ea wadjo .|Zaumlo jZaasseo .]Zalno mls Cacao « dujp-o-> 
bes «aS aldaumy aul) comicoy adds eo ahale Lad> yp] omy + [eco] 
Dude «what, fiog so Zam pected md pio] iS eo ud Opes, iil 
Way Hse Ja ad poly Ha} ead dale supe Las Zod Ale Leave 


* Sic; but probably the scribe has omitted a letter. Read castic 
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Leracy bucopro jpodo .bo] ind [dmamel + ond i ahaa) Lito 
+ edolo mate] VAASS Soddo 

ba} p> = 1p255] bemwo baduc Maude wpe So beate upicy [dad diode 


+ tho 2 eZee} oS, ste wp 


(TRANSLATION.) 
[THE NARRATIVE OF MOSES THE APPROVED IN PROPHECY.] 


Once again, in the strength of the Being, the servant full of sin begins to 
write this Narrative of Moses the Elect in Prophecy. 

When Moses went up to the mount of Sinai to speak with God, and received 
the Old Covenant—and in it are the commandments to the children of Israel, and 
the laws and judgments, that they should keep them—and the fasting of the 
prophet Moses was in the month of Heziran [i. e., June], in the hot days of sum- 
mer, until the law descended and he received it. Now Moses began to ask of 
his Lord, O my Lord and my God, teach me what I ask of thee. 

And God said to him, What dost thou request? And Moses answered and 
said to him, O my Lord, He who satisfies the hungry, what wilt thou give as his 
reward? And God said to him, He who satisfies the hungry for my sake, I will 
satisfy him with my Holy Spirit, and he who clothes the naked for my name’s 
sake, I will clothe him with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will deliver 
him in the last day, and into judgment he shall not come. And Moses said, O 
my Lord, He who does not feed the poor that knocks* at his door, what wilt thou 
give him as his reward? God said to him, I will drive him from the door of 
Paradise, and will not suffer him to see my light. 

And Moses answered and said, O my Lord, he who gives water to drink on the 
waysides, what is his reward? God said to him, I will give him to drink the 
water of life, that he thirst not forever, and I will rescue him from the flame of 
fire. 

And Moses answered and said, He that breaks the heart of the pour, what 
wilt thou requite him? And God said to him, According as he broke the heart 
of the poor, [so] he broke my heart, and I will cast him into the fire of Gehenna. 
And Moses said, He that has compassion on the poor, giving them food and drink, 
and clothing them, and doing the desire of their heart, and doing good by them, 
what wilt thou do by them ?} And God said to him, He that does good with them 





* As the MS. is, we must read “kisses’’; but the emendation requires only the transposition 


of a letter. 
+ Sic, but probably a slip for “ him.” 
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does it with me. I will make him inherit the kingdom of heaven, and I will 
delight him with life eternal, which shall not pass away nor be dissolved. 

And Moses said, He that gives a shroud to a brother believer in the day of 
his death, what wilt thou do by him? And God said to him, I will clothe him 
with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will pardon him [his] sins. And 
Moses answered and said, He that digs the grave of a departed brother believer, 
what is his reward? God said to him, I will write his name in the book of life 
with the prophets and apostles and martyrs and saints, and I will make him 


inherit the kingdom of heaven. According as he honored the body of my 


believer,* I will honor him in the last day. And Moses said, My Lord and my 
God, He that walks with the bier of the dead, and bears the dead, in the way, 
when they are bringing him to the grave, what wilt thou give him as his reward ? 
God said to him, I will write for him [for] every walk one recompense, and I 


will forgive him his debts. 

And Moses answered and said to him, He that prays in the night, when men 
sleep, what is his reward? God} said to him, I will make him that he sleep not 
the sleept of sin, even as I sleep not; and I will make him a watcher [i. e., angel] 


forever, and I will raise him to life [or, save him] in the day of the resurrection. 


And Moses said, He that prays at the risings of the morning and of the sun, what 
wilt thou give him as his reward? And God said to him, I will forgive him his 
sins, and I will write his name with the martyrs and confessors, and will write 
for him for every word one recompense. And Moses said, He that prays at the 
third hour, what wilt thou recompense him? And God said to him, I will enrich 
his possessions; the blessings of Abraham shall be in his house. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of the sixth hour, what is his reward? God said 
to him, The door of Paradise shall be opened before him. And Moses answered 
and said to his Maker, He that prays the prayer of the ninth hour, what is his 
reward ? And God said to him, Nine heavenly blessings shall be in his house, 
and I will multiply him his possessions, and will delight him in this world and in 
that which is to come. And Moses answered and said, He that prays the prayer 
of the setting of the sun, what is his reward? And God said to him, I will 
release [his] debts and the debts of his father, and I will make his portion and his 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; and I will not deliver him np to darkness, 
but I will make him to rejoice and exult in the light of my divinity. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of [the time of] sleep, what is his reward? God 
said to him, I will hear his prayer, and will make pass from him the evil of the 


* Or, “my body the believer.”’ 

+ The scribe bas accidentally repeated this word. 
God will make,” etc. 

+ The word is blotted and obscured, but I think this reading is right. 
possible one is ‘“‘death.’”” The passage seems suggested by the order of service for the first 


Or else render: ‘‘God said unto him, I 


The only other (barely) 


Saturday of Lent, where the reading is (a different word for) ** sleep.” 
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night. Hear, O* Moses, what I say tothee. He that prays or fasts or watches or 
labors for my sake, I will recompense him with his reward in the two worlds, and 
I will make him inherit life eternal, and he shall be glad in the light of my coun- 
tenance, and I will give him delight in my kingdom. 

And Moses said, He that lends anything to another, what wilt thou give him ? 
God said, I will recompense him a hundred-fold ; and every one that does evil to 
his fellow does it to me; and I will requite him from my good things, and I will 
deliver him from distress and from snares. Every one that does evil by his fellow, 
I also will torment him and bring upon him all manner of evils and chastisements. 
O thou Moses, according as ye shall be in love one with another, so also I will be 
among you; and if ye show kindness one to another, I also will show kindness to 
you. Butif ye be angry one with another, I also will be angry with you. And 
every one that does evil with [his fellow, upon him]} I will bring every evil and 
every chastisement. 

And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with boys, what wilt thou give 
[him] as his reward ? God said, Let his conduct and his power be with....{ And 
Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with beasts? And God said to him, O 
Moses, if he be a man of full understanding, it is fitting that he fast a year, and 
pray and repent; and then let him enter the church and receive the oblation, and 
I will pardon his sins. But if he be a boy without understanding, let them fast 
for him three months. And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness, and 
repenting is confirmed in his repentance ? God said to him, If so, Moses, I will 
both forgive his sins and write his name with the penitent. And Moses said, 
He that commits uncleanness and dies without repentance, what wilt thou 
requite him? God said, I will put on his neck a collar of fire, and he shall be 
tortured with demons in Gehenna, until he become the ridicule of all men to 
the day of the resurrection. But, O thou Moses, dost thou not understand that 
for the cause of uncleanness I was angry at Sodom and Gomorra, and I burned 
them with fire; and for the cause of uncleanness of? the youth I also overthrew 
Nineveh ? 

And Moses said, He who smites upon his head because of the dead? God 
said, As one that took a spear and pierced me, so is he. And Moses said, He that 
rears the fatherless, because of the recompense? God said, I will write for him 
for that soul every day a thousand mercies. And Moses said, He that gives 
food with respect of persons? God said, He has no recompense with me. And 
he said, He that gives food as a tribute to the name of the departed, although he 


* The pointing may mean that this particle is to be taken as the Greek «i, “ well.” 
+ Evidently the scribe has omitted a word or two here; but the sense must be essentially 


that of the words which I have supplied. 
+ The scribe has omitted a word here. Perhaps ‘them,’ or ‘‘ boys”’ is to be supplied. 
§ The scribe bas written ‘“‘and”’ for ‘‘of"’; a very easy mistake in Nestorian script. 
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may [thus] become poor, what wilt thou give him? God said, According as he 
made deprivation to himself, and gave food to the poor and the needy, a hundred- 
fold will I recompense him, and I will show mercy for that tribute. 

And Moses said, He that steals or defrauds or robs what is another’s ?— 
If he repay him that which he has defrauded or robbed, and repent, I will for- 
give his debts. And if he repents but does not repay his debts, I will command 
my fiery angels to cast upon his neck chains of fire, and to bind him with the 
wicked in Gehenna; and to torment him without mercy. O Moses, mine is the 
power and the might and the valor. I do not require that there should be a collar 
on the neck of man, but upon the mountains and the islands, and on the neck of 
demons, who are enemies of men. 

And Moses said, He that removes the landmark of his neighbor, little or 
much, what is his reward? God said, I will make a collar of fire and chains upon 
his neck, if he do not return it to its place. 

Moses said, My Lord and my God, he that steals or kills? God said, As he 
had no mercy upon his fellow, I also will have no mercy upon him, nor shall it 
[i. e., mercy] be upon him forever. 

And Moses said, He that reviles his father or his mother, or makes a mock of 
them, what wilt thou give him? God said to him, I will not hear his prayer, nor 
receive his petition, but I will cast him down to Gehenna, though he were Abra- 
ham the father of nations. 

And Moses said, He who lends money [/it., zuza, a drachma] to others, and 
does not take from them increase or usury, what wilt thou give him? God said, 
I will multiply his possessions, and will pardon his debts, and will write his name 
in the book of life with the martyrs and holy ones. But he that takes interest or 
usury, I will set thieves in authority over him, who will steal from him his posses- 
sions, and I will make him the fellow of Qain, that he may be tormented in 
Gehenna. 

Moses said, He that puts peace among men, what wilt thou recompense him ? 
God said, He shall be my beloved and friend, and I will make him inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.—And he that puts strife and murder among men, what wilt 
thou give him? God said to him, He shall be far from me, and I will not suffer 
him to enter my kingdom. 
Know also, O Moses, that he that oppresses his fellow oppresses me, and he that 
O good Moses, command thy family, the children of 


His dwelling shall be with the demons in Gehenna. 


honors another honors me. 
Israel, that they be merciful towards the poor, and the widows, and the miserable. 


Let them not be oppressed.* Lo, I will hear the voice of their crying, and their 
groaning will come near to me, and sicken my heart; and I cannot endure their 
oppressions. Speak also to them and teach them: If they turn not from their 


* Perhaps it is better to punctuate thus: “ poor. 
not be oppressed.” 


And the widows and the miserable, let them 
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wicked thoughts, and give alms to the fatherless, I will pour out my wrath upon 
them, and will destroy them from their small even to their great. With me there 
is neither master nor servant, nor respect of persons; but I will recompense to 
every man according to his works, whether good or whether evil. 

After that God said to the Mount of Sinai, Be lifted up. And Mount Sinai 
was lifted up, and there was between heaven and the prophet Moses about a cubit. 
And Moses looked and saw all creation like a small brow. And God said, Ask, 
Moses, whatever thou desirest. And when Moses heard, he said also to God thus: 
O my Lord, art thou near or far, that I may come at thee? And when God heard 
that Moses said to him thus, he said to him, I am exalted above all, and I am 
lower than all; and there is nothing beneath me. In every spot am I, and in 
every place I dwell. And Moses said,* O my Lord, what is thy clothing, and thy 
food? And God (glory to his Name!) said, My food is the tears of sinners that 
repent and turn to repentance, and my clothing is the praises of the angels and 
the repentance of men. And Moses said, How wast thou existent before thou 
createdst the heaven and the earth? And God said, I was existing with the 
reverend thrdne. And Moses said, What was that throne ? and who were bear- 
ing it up? Where wast thou existent before the throne? And God said to him, 
The throne was light and fire and flame, and it was upon the shoulders of four 
angels, one in the likeness of the figure of a man, and one in the likeness of the 
figure of an eagle, one in the likeness of the figure of a lion, and one the figure 
of a bull. And above the throne was nothing, save Me alone, the Maker of the 
heaven and the earth. O thou Moses, this heaven in which are the stars and the 
sun and the moon, it is also a firmament in the likeness of glass, and above it 
there are waters. And there is another heaven scarlet, and above it a sea of 
fire; and the third heaven, that is my throne. Those angels that bear up the 
throne have each [lit., he has] three hundred thousand mouths, and in every 
mouth three hundred thousand tongues, which utter praise in three hundred 
thousand variations, every one of them in its own voice [lit.; in one voice; i. e., 
language or cry not human], glorifying and extolling and singing praises and 
ascribing honor to my great Name; and there is no one tongue among them that 
is like another [lit., there are not among them tongues that are like one another]. 
And amidst the four angels that bear up the throne, and between each and his 
fellow, are thirty thousand camps of cherubs and seraphs and angels and arch- 
angels, who are without number; a thousand thousands and a myriad off 
myriads, and more than the stars of heaven and the sand that is on the shore of 
the sea; and they glorify and sing praises and ascribe honor to my great and 
awful Name, without restraint and without ceasing. And, O thou Moses, accord- 
ing as I willed I created and brought into being from nothing everything that is 





* This word is accidentally repeated by the scribe. 
+ By an easy slip the scribe has written ‘‘and”’ for “‘ of.” 
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in the heaven, and whatsoever is of the earth, and all that is in the seas and on 
the mountains. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, whither does thy face look ? to the east, or to 
the west, or to the north, or to the south? God said, If thou desire to know, 
make a fire, and gaze into it, Moses, and see where is its face. And Moses 
answered and said [O| God, I gazed into the fire, and I saw that in all of its con- 
volution [is] its face. And God said, Thus am I, O Moses, in every spot and 
in every place; and full of me are the heaven and the earth and the seas and the 
mountains; and I am in the height and in the depth, above all and beneath all; 
and there is no place that is void of me, but the place of infidels and oppressors, 
and the region where they know me not, and the place—in which is no faith— 
of them that worship images the work of men’s hands. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, dost thou sleep, or not? And God said, O my 
servant Moses, I sleep not forever and ever. Take in thy hand a cup of water. 
And Moses did so as God said to him. And God cast a sleep on Moses, and he 
* was sunk in sleep, and the cup fell from his hand, and the water within it was 
spilt. And Moses was awaked from his sleep, ashamed; and God said to him, O 
Moses, by my mighty arm, if I should fall asleep, the heaven and that which is 
in the earth would fall, just as the cup from thy hand and the water was spilt. 

And Moses said to him, O my Lord, I beseech that I may see thee with my 
eyes. God said to him, Thou art not able to see me, O Moses. But he answered 
and said to him, If I see thee, I will say to the children of Israel that I have seen 
God, and I will speak the truth with them. And God said, Arise, pray, O Moses. 
After that he arose and prayed and prostrated himself ten times; then he looked 
up and saw that the heaven was opened at the divine beck, [an opening] in the 
likeness of a needle’s eye. And Moses fell upon his face, and darkened his eyes, 
for Moses was not able to look with them. And when he was awakened from his 
trance, then he said, Great is thy honor; no one is able to search therein save 
those who, pure in their heart, behold the rays of thy divinity. 

And after that God said to the mount of Sinai, Descend. 

And after those things, God said to him, O Moses, after a little cometh the 
hour that they [i.e., the children of Israel] shall see me, and I shall be in the like- 
ness of one of them; and I will heal their wounded, and make whole their 
diseased, and raise their dead; but they will deny me, and crucify me upon the 
wood. O Moses, unless I descend to your father Adam, he [and] his descendants 
will remain in Gehenna. But I declared to him when I created him, [saying,] In 
the latter times I will deliver thee by one Man whom I shall clothe from thee 
[i. e., with thy humanity]. Prophesy it of me, and say that I will be thy descend- 
ant. And I said to him when I created him, Lift up thine eyes on high. And he 
lifted up his eyes; and I said, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw a tree 
[lit., wood] above my head. And I said to him agaiu, Rightly thou speakest. 
And he said, O my Lord, what is this wood, which is above my head? It is like 
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me, in the figure of across. I said, O Adam, look up, look three times. And I 
said to him, What seest thou? He said to me, I saw One in the image and in 
the likeness of me, who is crucified on the wood; his hands and his feet fastened 
[lit., they are fastening] with nails, and a crown of thorns is put on his head. 

And I showed to thy father Adam alone that which I have said to thee. O 
Moses, heaven and earth shall pass away: one yud or one stroke [or mark, or 
letter] from my word shall not pass away. I said to thy father Adam, For thy 
sake, O Adam, I will send the Son my Word [or, my Son the Word]; it shall put 
on humanity and shall be man. They will crucify him, and through his cross he 
shall redeem you. And thou Moses, I make [it] known to thee, until your* father 
Adam shall return to his garden and to Paradise from which he went out. He 
was driven out because he ate from the tree; and I expelled him from those good 
things. O thou Moses, then I declared to him, ‘‘ I will redeem thee.”? And I will 
deliver him, him and his sons, from Gehenna. O Moses, when Adam trod under 
foot my commandment, and ate from the tree, and died the death of sin, and I 
drove him from the garden of delights, and he inherited the earth of curses, and 
went to Gehenna because he trod under foot my commandment, between me and 
him was this word, that I would descend and deliver him and his sons, and that I 
would not leave them in the hands of Satan and his torment. O thou Moses, this 
is the word between me and your* father Adam: After five thousand five 
hundred years I will descend to deliver him, and will pay his debts and sins; 
and I shall receive mocking, and spitting upon my face, and they shall fix nails in 
my hands and feet, and put on my head a crown of thorns, and smite me with a 
spear, and kill me; and I shall die, and through my death I shall raise Adam and 
his children to life from the death of sin; and they shall bury me, and I shall rise 
from the grave after three days; and I shall ascend to heaven and take up with 
me Adam and his children, and make him inherit the kingdom of heaven. But 
the Jews, 1 will scatter them through creation, and take from them the priest- 
hood and the kingdom and the prophecy, and give them to be stained black, so 
that they shall be as dogs hated of every one. Blessed are they that believe in 
me: woe to them that deny me.—And after that God said to Moses, Go down 
from the mount of Sinai. And Moses-went down, and went to the children of 
Israel, and recounted to them how God had spoken to him. What he saw and 
what he heard he said to them.—Glory to God the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, even forever and ever. Amen and Amen.—Ends the Narrative 
of Mar Moses, by the hands of the weak and sinful priest Zerwanda, son of the 
brother of Mar Yohanan. Pray for my contemptibility. Amen. 


* MS. “our,” through the omission of two letters. Perhaps that reading is meant, however. 


CORRIGENDA.—Page 163, last line of Syriac, for Liugatco read Luujasco + Page 163, second 
foot-note, for for Lent read before, or at the beginning of, Lent. Page 165, line 4 from bottom, 
for als) read —a1]9 « Page 165, last line, for bacase read LascoZo . 








THE MOABITE STONE AND THE HEBREW RECORDS. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN D. DAVIs, 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


According to the latest recensions of the text, the opening sentences of the 
Moabite stone, so far as they pertain to the present subject, are: ‘‘I am Mesha 
son of Chemosh-melek, king of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over 
Moab thirty years and I reigned after my father. And I made this high place for 
Chemosh. ... because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast my eyes on 
all that hated me. Omri was king of Israel and he afflicted Moab for many days, 
because Chemosh was angry with his land. And his son succeeded him; and he 
also said: ‘I will afflict Moab.’ In my days he said thus; but I feasted my eyes 
on the humiliation of him and his house; and as for Israel, it perished with ever- 
lasting destruction. Now Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba; and 
[Israel] dwelt in it during his days and half his son’s [or sons’] days, forty years : 
but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

The Hebrew records, it will be remembered, assign to the four kings of the 
house of Omri a combined reign of forty-four years; place the revolt of Mesha 
after the death of Omri’s son Ahab, during the reign of Ahaziah; and ascribe the 
war of attempted resubjugation to Jehoram, Omri’s grandson and last king of the 
line. 

Prof. Driver, the last who has expressed an opinion and who but gives utter- 
ance to a wide-spread thought, says: ‘‘ The revolt of Moab from Israel, noticed 
briefly in II Kgs. 1. 1 = 3,5....is there stated to have taken place after the death 
of Ahab; but from line 8 of the inscription it is evident that this date is too late, 
and that in fact it must have been completed by the middle of Ahab’s reign :” 
and again, ‘‘ Mesha’s revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s reign, not after 
his death (as stated, II Kgs. 1. 1),”’ (Notes on Text of Samuel). 

Thus the stone of Moab and the Hebrew records are found contradictory. 
We presume, however, that the Oxford professor and all sharers of his view freely 
concede that a war (if not the war) for the re-conquest of Moab was conducted by 
Jehoram, as the Hebrew scriptures state; and hold that a correct history of the 
times should narrate the Moabite revolt about the middle of Ahab’s reign, and a 
war of attempted re-conquest at the beginning of Jehoram’s. 

The first inquiry concerns the date of the stone. 1. It is a memorial stele ; 
not commemorative merely of Moab’s recovery of independence from Israel, but 
retrospective of the reign of Mesha. It records the capture of numerous Israel- 
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itish cities by Mesha, it is true: but it also recounts the war against Dedan which 
resulted in the recovery of Horonaim by Moab; describes Mesha’s works of peace, 
the repair of the ruins of war, the fortification of his capital, the erection therein 
of a royal palace and of reservoirs, and the construction of a highway by the river 
Arnon; and the stone is dedicated by him to the god who had saved him, not 
frem Omri’s son merely, but from all the kings, and had let him feast his eyes on 
all that hated him. 2. Whatever may have been the date of the revolt from 
Israel, the monument was certainly not erected until after the death of Ahab; 
for Mesha knows how long Ahab reigned. saying: ‘‘Omri took the land of 
Medeba and [Israel] dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his son.” 
3. The stone was erected after disaster had befallen the sons of Ahab also, per- 
haps even after the extinction of his family, which shortly followed his own 
death ; for Mesha says of Ahab: ‘I have feasted my eyes on him and on his 
house,”’ i. e., have seen the utter humiliation of both. By the humbling of Ahab’s 
family may be meant only the frustration of Jehoram’s attempt at re-conquest ; 
but the reference would be even more appropriate to the work of Jehu, whereby 
the house of Omri was overthrown and all its members murdered. 4. There is 
perhaps confirmation for a time during the reign of Jehu. Mesha says: ‘* And as 
for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruction.”” These may be words of 
oriental exaggeration: but there was a time, however, when they would have 
been fitly spoken; for when, immediately after the fall of Omri’s house, Moab 
saw Samaria subjected to the Assyrian yoke, and when a few years later Hazael 
ravaged Israel and wrested from Jehu the region east of the Jordan, Israel seemed 
to have indeed ‘‘ perished with everlasting destruction.’”’ To judge, therefore, 
from Mesha’s own words, the stele was erected late in his reign after the death of 
Ahab, after the humiliation of that house also; and, not improbably, after the 
extinction of the line of Omri by Jehu and the entrance of Israel into its period 
of dire distress. 

The second inquiry concerns the actual statements and authenticity of the 
Hebrew records. What do the Hebrews testify? They say nothing about a 
Moabite revolt in the days of Ahab; but they connect one with the death of 
Ahab, relate its outbreak in the course of the narrative of the next, i. e., Ahaz- 
iah’s reign, record the war of attempted suppression in the days of his successor 
Jehoram, and seem to imply that tribute had been rendered down to the date of 
Ahab’s fall. And this account may not be lightly set aside. For 1. The Hebrew 
date suits the circumstances connected with Ahab’s death. Tlistorically the time 
was eminently fitting for a revolt. During the reign of Ahab, intermarriages 
between the royal families of Israel and Judah, by terminating hostilities for a 
time, caused these kingdoms to again present a united front to their common 
enemy Moab. At the battle of Ramoth-gilead, however, not only was the pow- 
erful monarch at the head of the northern realm slain, whereby the reins of 
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government fell into the hands of the weak Ahaziah, but the united armies of both 
northern and southern kingdoms were defeated. The time was opportune for 
Moab to revolt. 2. Again a general revolt at that time is abundantly manifest 
from Hebrew history. A month or so after Jehoshaphat had returned to Jerusa- 
lem from the disastrous battle at Ramoth-gilead, his kingdom was threatened 
with invasion by the allied armies of Moab, Ammon and Edom. That danger 
having been warded off, Jehoshaphat was soon after summoned by his kinsman 
Jehoram to assist the Israelites to re-subjugate Moab. 3. The Hebrew record 
further dates the attempted re-conquest of Moab after the death of Ahab by the 
mention of persons. The war is conducted by Jehoram, who shortly followed 
Ahab on the throne; and the prophet Elisha, who succeeded Elijah after the 
death of Ahab, is mentioned as present. 4. The credibility of the Hebrew record 
for this period is abundantly and minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 
The Assyrian measurement of the interval from Ahab to Jehu is apparently the 
same as the Hebrew. The Assyrian tablets and the Hebrew records alike make 
Ahab of Israel and Ben-hadad of Damascus contemporaries and allies, place the 
death of Ben-hadad in the same position relatively to concomitant events, define 
it to within three years of its occurrence, name Hazael of Damascus as successor 
of Ben-hadad, mention Hazael and Jehu as contemporaries and refer to each in 
the same year relatively to the death of Ben-hadad. 

Such complete consistency among all the statements of the Hebrew record for 
this period, such minute agreement with the details of the Assyrian annals, lend 
to the Hebrew declarations an authority not lightly to be rejected. Were then 
choice between the credibility of the Hebrew and the Moabite stories necessary, 
preference might justly be claimed for the former on the ground that it is derived 
from annals of the kingdom presumably contemporary with the events, whereas 
Mesha had his stone inscribed a considerable time after the revolt; that the gen- 
eral authenticity of the Hebrew narrative is abundantly confirmed, while the 
credibility of Mesha is unknown ; and especially on the ground that the Hebrew 
record deals with domestic affairs, while the Moabite king’s note of time is a 
reference to the internal history of a realm foreign to Moab. 

But we do not think that a choice between the Hebrew recital and Mesha’s 
account is necessary. We are glad to believe in the historical accuracy of both. 
The statements of the two documents may be reconciled in one of two ways : 

They may be combined much in the manner already suggested ; the recovery 
of Medeba by the Moabites being assigned to the middle of Ahab’s reign, and 
the general revolt of Moab, allied with Ammon and Seir, to the period after the 
death of Ahab. The course of events would then be as follows: Omri, before his 
accession, while commander of the armies of Israel, crushed the power of the 
Moabites and opened their country to the Israelites for settlement. Despite the 
vicissitudes which befell the northern kingdom, the Israelitish inhabitants of this 
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remote district, occupying as they did fortified towns, easily retained possession 
of the conquered domain and raised the imposed tribute. At length when Omri’s 
successor Ahab was entangled in war with the Syrians, Mesha found himself suf- 
ficiently strong to oust the Israelites from the extreme eastern and isolated town 
of Medeba; but, like many a subject prince of medizval history, while he did not 
hesitate, when the occasion offered, to dispossess his liege lord of a goodly castle, 
nevertheless remained a vassal. Other cities lost by his father, Mesha did not 
undertake to recover until the catastrophe at Ramoth-gilead made revolt possible. 
Looking back over many years and recounting the exploits of his long reign, 
Mesha, in no wise contradicting but only unintentionally supplementing the 
Hebrew account, truthfully says: ‘‘Omri had taken possession of Medeba, and 
Israel dwelt therein during his days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

There is another and preferable explanation. It rests upon a well-grounded 
assumption and on two facts. The assumption is that the inscription of Mesha 
was engraved not simply as late as the reign of Jehoram, which is proven, but 
after the destruction of Omri’s house by Jehu, which as already seen is more than 
consistent with the narrative, being probable. The facts are first that the name 
‘*son of Omri” was not restricted to Ahab, but was a common designation for 
any descendant of Omri on the throne of Israel. To name thus Omri’s lineal 
successors was in accordance with that well-known custom of the times whereby 
members of a royal line were denominated sons of the founder thereof. Several 
examples from the Assyrian records are cited by Schrader (KAT. 190 Anm.**). 
So this stone mentions the occupant of Horonaim, not by his personal, but by his 
family name ‘‘son of Dedan” (1. 31). So too the stone, while it knows that name 
of terror Omri the conqueror, knows his royal successor only by the indefinite 
designation of ‘‘ his son.” So too another contemporary monument of stone gives 
to Jehu, who was not even of the lineage of Omri but only a successor, the title 
‘son of Omri.” ‘Son of Omri” was thus the common designation for any king 
of Omri’s line. The second fact is that the three letters [$35 can be a plural 
form, meaning “‘ his sons.”” The Moabitish plural absolute is uniformly written 
defectively. Likewise plural nouns in union with a pronominal suffix generally 
show no *. In line 8, the line in question, the words ‘‘ his days” are represented 
by the three letters j}{%’. In line 20, where occurs the sentence, ‘‘ I took of Moab 
are expressed by three 


5 


200 men, even all its chiefs,” the words “its chiefs’ 
letters YW"). In line 22, the pronominal suffix is appended to the feminine 
plural 57737) naturally without an intervening ». In but one case is % used. 
Thus while the letters 7J}3) may be a noun in the singular number, as in 1. 6, 
they can with equal propriety represent the plural ‘“‘ his sons.” 

The course of the history was this: Omri, the commander of Israel’s armies 
during the two years of the reign of Elah (I Kgs. Xvi. 16), conquered and crushed 
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Moab and opened the territory to Israelitish setthkement. ‘The same or the follow- 
ing year he became king; and, though his authority was for a while disputed by a 
rival, the Moabites had no power left to rise against the Israelitish occupants of 
Apace with Moab’s recovery of strength, grew the authority 
Their house moreover formed alliance by matyri- 
Not until the united forces of Judah and 


the walled towns. 
and power of Omri and Ahab. 
mony with the royal family of Judah. 
Israel were defeated at Ramoth-gilead and Ahab himself slain, were the Moabites 
spirited enough and courageous enough, with the help of the Ammonites and 


Edomites, to strike for freedom. They tried and succeeded. The revolt divided 


the reign of Omri’s sons in twain, and gave to the latter half of their dominion a 


far different aspect in Moabitish eyes from the former. Looking back over many 


years, recounting events previous to as well as during his own reign, and being 
acquainted with the fateful history of Omri’s dynasty, Mesha records: ‘‘ Omri 
was king over Israel and afflicted Moab many days... And his son succeeded 


him and he also said: ‘I will afflict Moab.’ [le said thus in my days; but I 


feasted my eyes on him and on his house; and as for Israel, it perished with 


everlasting destruction.”” And then, after thus mentioning the fall of the first of 


the sons and of that son’s house, knowing the lineal descendants of Omri simply 


as “his sons,’”’ Mesha resumes: ‘‘ Now Omri had taken possession of Medeba 
aud Israel dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his sons, forty 


years; but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 








ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES.’ 
By Rev. W. Muss-ARNOLT, PH. D., 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


L) Tup-sikku=a badge of servitude. 

Lyon (Sargon-texte, 36, 1.56) and Peiser (KB. 11. 48 fol.) read al-lu um- 
S$ik-ku u-Sa-aS-8i, translated by the one J let them carry the allu and um- 
sikku, by the other J caused them to bring allu and tribute. 

Esarhaddon (I R. 47, Col. V. 1sqq.) says niSe matati hu-bu-ut kas- 
ti-ia 1G al-lu um-Sik-ku u-Sa-aS-Si-Su-nu-ti (KB. 11. 134), translated 
by Abel: Ich legte Frohndienste auf. 

Asurbanipal, Col. X. 89sqq., relates, according to AB. t. 234: Sarrdni 
(matu) A-ri-bi Sa ina a-di-ia ib-tu-u Sa ina kabal tam-ha-ri 
bal-tu-us-su-nu u-cgab-bi-tu ina katé, a-na e-pes bit-ri-du-u-ti 
Su-a-tu (igu) al-lu tup(b)-Sik-ku u-Sa-aS-Si-Su-nu-ti u-Sa-az- 
bi-la ku-dur-ri la-bi-in libnati-Su za-bi-lu tup-Sik-ki-Xu, ete; 
rendered by Jensen: Die Konige von Arabien, die sich gegen die mir [geleisteten] 
Eide vergangen hatten, die ich im Sturme der Schlacht lebendig mit den Hénden 
gepackt hatte, liess ich, wm jenes Frauenhaus zu bauen, Biirdejoch und Arbeiter- 
miitze tragen und das Traggeflecht schleppen. Seine Ziegel streichend, seine Biirde 
schleppend (brachten sie unter Gesang und Spiel ihre Tage hin).? 

The (ig) allu is a chain, or a yoke, from alalu, to bind? Every one has 


1 Presented to the American Oriental Society at its meeting, October, 1890. 

2 Also see Winckler, Sargon 32, 189, il-ku mu&-S8ik-ku emidsunuti translated ibid., 
Steuern und Frohndienste legte ich ihnen auf; ef. ibid. 44, 270; 112, 83. ZA. 11. 314, 69, ete. The 
word mu-sik-ki, Winckler, Sargon, p. 96, 8; 146, 6, etc., is another word than the one under 
discussion. 

3 So Del. ALS.3 (vocabulary); ZB. 5, rem. 1; according to HEBRAICA, I. 230, alalu means to 
hang; so also Guyard, Notes, 8§36, rem. 1, and 66; ZK. 11. 21. Asurb. 11. 10 mentions allu 
huragi a gold chain; another word for chain is nallutu, also from alalu; see e.g. V R. 15, 
48 d, where it follows ma-a[k-garu] and kan-nu and precedes kan-nu and ku-u OP» 
Sas : 
555). kannu is to be connected with Hebr. }3p to build a nest, to rest, to crouch. Del. ALS.s, 
p. 80, Col. II. 1 and 3, we read kin-nu ka-an-[na-nu] and ku-un-nu-[nu]; kalbu kun- 
nunu is a chained dog, or a dog crouching down; Deluge 109 we read ilani kima kalbe 
kun-nu-nu, ina ka-ma-a-ti rab-cu; also V R. 45, Col. VII. 41, tu-qa-an-na-an. See, 
however, Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 428 and 517.—II R. 51, 82 cd, we read A-dar(?) Sa al-li (ZA.11. 
211sq.). See, also, Jensen, Kosm. 392, and Del. Wérterbuch. ad SON. Connected with allu no 
doubt is allu happu, a Semitic word, notwithstanding Scheil’s clever remarks in BOR. 
Iv. 44sqq. and Sayce’s dictum in ZK. 11. 207, who derives even allu from the Akkadian. 
From the same alalu we have ul-lu in ul-li kal-bi a dog-collar, Asurb. vir. 28 and 1x. 
108, connected by Jensen (ZK. 1. 299 and 11. 21) and Professor Haupt (HEBRAICA, I. 230) with 


Sw? 
Hebr. by, Arabic (hé. 
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seen pictures of prisoners and slaves, brought before the Assyrian kings. Asa 
rule they wear a rope or a chain around their neck ; and this I call the allu. 

It cannot but be confusing to the mind of the “layman” that in the same 
volume, XB. u1., Peiser, Winckler, Abel, ete., read um-Sikku, while Jensen 
transcribes tup-Sikku, the former deriving the word from an Assyrian stem, 
the latter from an Akkadian original; at least on p. 292 of KB. 11. he says: tup 
S$ikku=kudurru * Ziegelbrett,’ which was carried or worn on the head ; a 
compound of tuppu, board, and Sig (Seg), brick; see also Jensen, Kosmolo 
gre, 494. 

The three characters, which make up the word, have been read muSSikku, 
umsikku and tupsikku. 

1. Praetorius in ZDMG. 27, 514, line 8sqq., reads muSSikku deriving it 
from nasSaku = Hebr. 7703 to anoint (as king); his development of the word 
was anointment, kingdom, crown =kudurru. Schrader (7bid. 28, 128), criticizing 
this interpretation, translates “sovereignty,” comparing Hebr. 79> Isa. Xx11. 8 
and FVD ‘bid. xxv. 7, from 703 to cover, to protect, protection implying on 
the part of the king sovereignty. Delitzsch in Baer-Del. Daniel, pref. x1.-xm., 
adopts reading and etymology from 703, but considers it an article for wearing 
on the head, to cover it. Also Winckler, Sargon-texte, reads muSSikku, trans 
lating it by Frohnden. 

2. The reading um-Sik-ku has been advocated, among others, by Lyon, 
Sargon-texte, p. 59,5, and it has become the generally accepted reading. 

3. Jensen proposed the reading tup-Sikku, considering it a compound of 
the two “Akkadian” words tup-dub, board, tablet, and Sig (Seg) = brick. 
In the majority of cases, as far as I have been able to examine them, we have 
the sign tup (with four upright wedges); this undoubtedly favors the reading 
1 to this we read in a hymn, published in ZA. tv. 110 sqq. 


tup (dub). In additi 
on p. 133, 100 and 112, ba-bi-il tu-ub-Si-kam (translated, ¢bid., bringing a 
blessing), which means bringing or carrying the tupsSikku. 

I, thus, agree with Jensen in reading tup-Sikku; with Jensen I believe 
that it is a compound consisting of tup+8ikku; but I differ with him as 
regards the etymology of the word. It is not from the Akkadian, but of good 
Semitic parentage belonging to the same class, as sép-arik, arah-Samna 
and others. 

For tuppu, tablet, badge, see Sc. 38 = IV R. 69, 38 tu-up-pu, ete.; itis 
—in all probability—derived from a verb on , to beat, to press, thus indicating 
that the tablets were pressed or beaten into their shape and form. 

As regards $ikku* derived by Jensen from an Akkadian Sig (Seg) = brick, 
I should say, that, if the Assyrians had adopted it from the Akkadian, they would, 


4The reading Sikku with &Y is confirmed by (tup) Si-ik-ka IV R. 55, 28, and the passage 


from ZA. IV., referred to above. 
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no doubt, have also adopted for its use, the sign for brick, libittu; ef. Hr. 35, 
841; but tup-Sikku is never, as far as I know, written with the sign for brick 
(Sig, Seg). 

To explain $ikku, we must turn to V R. 32, 67 d-f; where the word occurs 
as an apparent synonym of ku-du-ru.° Here we read as a gloss to the non- 
Semitic GI-EL,6 du-uS-su.’ I consider this a Semitic word equal to du- 
uX-Su a PYél form. from dAsu (Hebr. ¥}"}) like uhhuzu set; ummulu; 
dukkuku, kudduksu, ete. : 

We have in Hebrew a verb lg = Arabic Jha = to bow down. Hiph‘il, to 
hend down, to overthrow a rebellion (e. g., Num. Xvi. 20), thus equivalent to 29"F, 
to tread down, to crush. With this stem DY I connect Sikku and explain it 
as a form like biblu desire, libbu heart, Siddu flank, Sikku snake, ete. It 
would thus mean overthrow, defeat, servitude. 

Tup-Sikku, then, is a compound like mtr-nisku and many others 
(Da. 73) and its meaning is tablet or badge (indicative) of servitude, either in its 
literal sense or metaphorically. This meaning, etymologically established, suits 
all the passages examined ; the (ic) allu as well asthe kuduru is a tupsik 
ku, badge of servitude, showing that their wearers were slaves and prisoners.® 


L9 


Hr. 36, 880, we read si-ik® =enSu weak. Da. 225 explains this value as 


an abbreviation of siqu, hemmed in, oppressed = 9D"; but in view of the fact 
that in Assyrian the pronunciation of § and s became gradually identical, | would 
rather derive sik (=Sik) from sikku (=Sikku). 

Il R. 22, 25ed, we read Sak-ku Sa Se’im=allu happu; BOR. tv. 47 
reads Sak-ku and says = pu’ = 7J2D = Jou >; $akku stands for Sakiku 


= crushing the corn =allu-happu. 


5On kuduru see now Jastrow, Proc. Am. Or. Soc., October, 1888, p. xev. foll. 

6 For GA-TU =EL seee. g. Hr. 23, 451 8qq.; IT R. 26, 480. 

7 Similar glosses abound. A few may be referred to. HT. 73, 13a, we have (i¢) zi-er-ku in 
the Akkadian column, borrowed from the Assyrian zirku, a sprinkler, 4 py , a fact recog- 
nized by the genial Lenormant as early as 1876! (see GGA., 1877, p. 1480-1); again Ht.76,1, zu-mu- 


ug-ga-NI from the Assyrian sanaku, pid. Hebr. pay. Hid ; cf. BAS. 1. 284, rem. 2; 
Da. $25. Hr. 81,25 kar-ra-du-um-BI = his hero; ZK.1. 99,85, and ZB. 5, rem. 1. According 
to Professor Haupt this text (Ht. No. 10) seems to have been foolishly translated from the 
Assyrian into Akkadian, 

8 See alsolV R.55, 16, where we read tup-Sikku bitati ilani rabiti emedusunuti. 
We usually find no connecting particle u between allu and tupsikku, although all trans- 
lators have inserted an “and” as if it were found so in the original texts. (i¢) allu tupsikku 
means the chain, the badge of servitude, the latter standing in apposition to allu. 

9 SIG (sik) = ene&u alsooccurs V R. 62, 55a; cf. II R. 48, 19gh; 28, 67 =en-Su; V 62, iva= 
en-Su-us-su (=ensutsu). 

10 With siku, P°D, usiq he oppressed, I connect zi-ga the ideogr. for tebu enemy, 
adversary, oppressor; also the value ik (gal) Del. Schrifttafel, 53, is of Semitic origin. In II R. 
23, 62cf, we read daltu=ikku, a wing of a folding door; from this is derived the ideogr. (ig) ik 
=daltu and not (i¢) gal as read usually; ikku, of course, stands for aki-‘-u, as nimru 
for namiru, etc., and is derived from ekii to wind, to turn. 


*4 








“SONHOOD,” OR ADOPTION AMONG THE EARLY 
BABYLONIANS. 


By THEO. G. PINCHES, 


Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 


Among the host of dry sales of land and similar transactions, which form the 
subject-matter of most of the trade-documents of older Babylonia, are a few 
tablets of great interest to the student of ancient law in that part of the romance- 
ful East. To these records of a long-vanished state of society, a few Assyriolo- 
gists are now turning their attention; one of the most interesting papers upon 
the subject being Dr. Meissner’s “ Die Serie ana ittiSu in threm Verhdltniss 
zum altbabylonischen Recht,’ based partly on new acquisitions by the British 
Museum, and partly on the old “ B.” tablets (published by the Rev. J. N. Strass- 
maier, 8. J.,in the Transactions of the Berlin Congress in 1881), and the gram- 


matical tablets of the Kouyunjik collection. 
The more one studies the record of Babylonian private life, the more one 


becomes convinced, that whatever the disposition of the Assyrians may have 
been, the Babylonians must have been a very kind-hearted people. This kind- 
heartedness shows itself in many ways, but more especially, probably, in their 


custom of adopting children. The existence of tablets referring to this custom 


in later times,! shows that the nation did not change in this respect. 
The text which I now examine has already been referred to by Dr. Meissner 


in the above-named article. He, however, seems not to have regarded it as a con- 


tract of adoption, but as a document illustrating the standpoint of the parents 
towards the children. This it does indicate indirectly—but really it is a tablet of 
In justice, however, to my friend Dr. Meissner, I must 


‘ 


‘sonhood” (Aplitu). 
say, that the fault of this view of the text does not lie with him, for he has done 


his best with the material at his command, and has excellently translated and 


compared the extract he has given. 


The text in question is numbered B. 42 (Strassmaier 102), and is nearly com- 


plete, a few lines only at the beginning and end being broken away, and a few 
The envelope, however, supplies some of the characters wanting 


others damaged. 
on the tablet, and also gives some interesting variants. The language of the text 


is Akkadian, with a few Assyrian words and phrases here and there. 
In translating a new inscription, the first thing to do is to find the “key-word,” 
1See the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIIL., p. 275, 3d paragraph ; 
and Hesrarca, Vol. III., pp. 13-21. 
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so to say. The key-word, in this case, is in the second line, and is composed of the 
characters nam-ibila-ni-Su (or -ku), translated, in WAJ. tt. 9, 64, and 33, 7, 
by ana Apluti-Su, to his sonhood,—that is, as his adopted son. The word 
which follows, on our Babylonian tablet, is ingar-*, he made, or placed (he 
placed as his adopted son). The general sense of these broken lines was prob- 
ably to the effect that Etel- pi-Sin had adopted Bél-ézzu as his son. The 


succeeding lines read as follows : 


ENVELOPE (//. 2 sqq.). 

Gana, kira, marsa, [NIG-GA [Gana], kira, marsa, NIG-GA 
biti-Su-ma(?)] biti-Su-ma(?) 
ig-*-* [xa] Etel-pi-Sin 


TABLET (//. 3.sqq.). 


aha 


sa Btel-pi-[Sin] 
ihhuzu? 
K[t]el-pi-Sin 
hamSet aplé irasst 
Bél-ézzu 


IBILA-GI-KIME NIBAEN 


The field, plantation, marsa, the fur- 
niture of his house also(?) 

i ee 

which Etel-pi-Sin 

possesses— 

Etel-pi-Sin 


has 5 sons— 


[a] Sin-naid® 4SSati-Su 
ihhuz tt 

Etel-pi-Sin ai Sin-naid 
hamset Aplé erassa 
Bél-ézzu DU-NE-NE 
IBILA-GI-KIME NAM NI- 


BAEN 


The field, plantation, marsa, the 


furniture of his house also(?) 


which BE tel-pi-Sin 

and Sin-naid, his wife, 
possess— 

Ktel-pi-Sin and Sin-naid 


have 5 sons— 





(to) Bél-ézzu, their son, 


like a son, they will give a share. 


(to) Bél-ézzu, 
like a son, he will give. 





From the above it will be seen, that notwithstanding that Btel-pi-Sin 
had already five sons, he had no objection to adopting another, to whom, “like a 
son” {ILBILA-GI-KIME, son+ one like], he gives a share (for such I take 
to be the meaning of NAM here) of his property. This interesting section is 
followed by a portion which, as Dr. Meissner says, is an exact parallel of the 
tablet of “ Family-Iaws” (WAZ. v. 25, 23-28) : 





2On the original ni-du-a. 

3 As is shown by the seal-impression of Nidnat-Sin, da and id are written alike in this text; 
hence this reading (cf. Meissner). 

41On the original ni-du-a-me8&, 

5 Note this interesting variant form. 
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TABLET OF “ FAMILY-LAWS.’” 


TUKUNDI-BI DU AD-DA- 
NA-RA 

AD-DA-MU NU-ME-A 
BA-AN-NA-AN-GU 
[(UMBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A 
GAR-RA-AS MI-NI-IN-DU 
E] [SU M6 


UAZAG-GA-AS 


“Tf a son to his fathe1 

‘Thou art not my fathes 

say, 

[he shall set a mark upon him, 
place him in fetters], 


and sell him for silver 


MI-NI-IN- 


B. 42, Ui. 11 sqq. 
™UKUNDI-BI Bél-éz-zu 


f-te-el-pi-Sin-RA AD-DA- 
NA 

U Sin-na-id AMA-NI 
AD-DA-MU NU-ME®8 AMA 
MU NU-ME8 


BA-AN-NA-GU [MU-Us 
AZAGA-SU BA-AB-SUM 


If Bél-ézzu 

to Etel pi-Sin, his father 
and Sin-naid, his mother 
‘Thou 


not my mother’ 





art not my father—thou art 


say, 


they shall sell him for silver.” 


Notwithstanding the additional phrases on the tablet of “Family-laws,” the 


penalty may be regarded as identical in both cases, for although it was not neces- 


1 


sary to ‘‘set a mark on him,” 


yet in order conveniently to sell the faithless foster 


son as a slave, it would possibly be needful to put him in fetters, or, at least, to tie 


him up in some way, so as to prevent his escape. 


The penalty for ingratitude on the part of the adopted son having been stated, 


the text of the tablet proceeds to deal with the foster-parents, should they, in their 


turn, deny their adopted son : 


TABLET, //. 17 sqq. 


U TUKUNDI-BI 
££ 


A 
K-te-el-pi-Sin 


U Sin-na-id DAM-A-NI 
Bél-ézzu DU-NI-RA 
DU-MU NU-ME DIB-AN- 


NA-DU-NE 
GANA, GIS-SAR U MAR-SA 
GA-LA-NI SU-BA-AB-TE- 


GA 
BA-AN— TUM-MU. 
MU LUGALA-BI IN-PA. 


e Familiengesetze. 
, “in future,” 


6 See Haupt’s Sumeris 
70On the case U-KUR-SI 
8 The envelope has N [ 


* And if 

Btel-pi-Sin 

and Sin-naid, his wife, 

to Bél-ézzu, their son, 

ery out, ‘Thou art not my son,’ 

field, plantation, and marsa, 

his property,’ he may take, 

(and) may separate it. 

He (Ktel-pi-Sin) has invoked the 


spirit of the king.” 


precedes TUKUNDIBI. 
-ME-EN in both cases, implying that the final consonant was nasal. 
9 Meissner translates GALA by Mitbesitz. 
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A 


This apparently means that Bél-ézzu, the adopted son of Etel- pi-Sin 
and his wife Sin-naid, might claim and take the share of Etel-pi-Sin’s 
property promised to him, should htel- pi-Sin at any time renounce his 
adopted son. 

Whatever the faults of the translation here given may be, the picture pre- 
sented is, as far as it goes, complete, and the story hangs together consistently. 
We get rid, moreover, of a difficulty which must have presented itself to some 
minds when reading a translation of the above-named “Family Laws ;’ namely, 
how any power on earth could be supposed to dissolve the relationship between 
parents and their offspring, for no son, in the sense of the word, can deny his father, 
any more than a father can deny his son. They may pronounce the words of renun- 
ciation as much as they like, but their relationship remains just as it was not- 
withstanding. Though a father “cut off his son with a shilling,” or with nothing 
at all, his son is still his son, and nothing can change it. Not so in a ease of adop- 
tion where the law gives power of renunciation—this relationship, made by a legal 
form, may also be annulled by a legal form. Babylonian law was therefore in this 
respect more consistent than has been supposed. 

Of course the result of the prevalence of this custom of adoption in Baby- 
lonia must have been to multiply lawsuits. In illustration of this the tablet B. 57, 
in which I]u-bani, in order to get the property to which he claimed to be enti- 
tled, makes solemn declaration to the effect that he was really the adopted son of 
Sin-magir, may be quoted as a case in point. 

Girls were also adopted ‘to daughterhood”’—or, rather (as the Babylonians 
were obliged to use the abstract from mdéru), “to childship” (marttu). The 
only tablet known to me referring to this (B. 26) is unfortunately rather defaced. 
It seems to relate, however, to the adoption of a girl by a man named Tilli- 
gunu(?), but the text requires much study before a satisfactory rendering can 


be made. 








THE SEPTUAGINT TEXT OF HOSEA COMPARED WITH THE 
MASSORETIC TEXT.* 


By GAYLARD H. PATTERSON, PH. D., 


New Haven, Conn. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


In sympathy with all earnest effort to obtain a better text of the Old Testa- 
ment, I was led, at the suggestion of my esteemed friend and teacher, Professor 
W. R. Harper, to take up the study of the Septuagint version of Hosea. Good 
use has been made of the Targum by Wiunsche,j and Sebok{ has investigated the 
variations of the Peshitta. But the most important of the versions for textual 
criticism, the Septuagint, has received little attention, having been investigated 
only in a general way by the commentators as well as by Vollers in Das Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alexandriner. 

It is not my purpose to repeat the history of the version, the legend of its 
origin, etc., since this work has already been done by those who have wider 
experience. The purpose is simply to compare the Septuagint with the Masso- 
retic text and note the conclusions that may be drawn from such comparison. 

The great question, however, in the study of the LXX. to-day is whether the 
variations, which it presents, are due to arbitrariness of translation or to differ- 
ence of recension. Thus it is my object to consider whether there are variations 
in the translation which would not be allowed a translator, and if so, whether 
these are due to arbitrariness on the part of the translator or to difference of 
recension. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the differences between the texts, it 
seems best to present a brief outline of the manner in which the investigation is 
conducted. Having studied the text verse by verse it was my intention to pre- 
sent the results in somewhat the same form as is followed in the works of Lagarde, 
Wellhausen, Ryssel, etc., but this, it seems, fails to present to the mind any clear 
idea of the variations as a class. Therefore, after a brief statement in regard to 
the condition of the text of the LXX., the variations are considered under three 
general divisions which I have named Interpretation, Doubtful and Recensional. 
Under Interpretation those variations which may, in any fair way, be attributed to 

* Part of a thesis presented to the Faculty of the Department of Philosophy and the Arts, 
Yale University, for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by Gaylard H. Patterson. 


+ Der Prophet Hosea tibersetzt und erklirt mit Benutzung der Targumim und der jtidischen Aus- 


leger, Raschi, Aben Ezra und David Kimchi. Leipzig, 1868. 
+ Die Syrische Uebersetzung der zwilf kleinen Propheten und ihr Verhiiltniss zu dem massoret- 


ischen Text und zu den éilteren Uebersetzungen u. 8. w. Breslau, 1887. 
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the translation through free translation, different punctuation, confusion of let- 
ters, etc., are considered. Under Doubtful cases, those variations which are of 
such a nature that one cannot determine whether they are due to the translator 
or to a difference of MSS., are considered, and under Recensional those cases 
which can only be accounted for on the supposition that the translation is based 
on a MS. or MSS. differing somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text. 
In these divisions the material is classified as in Workman’s Teat of Jeremiah. 
He adopts the old terminology ‘‘in an accommodated sense.’? With the Masso- 
retic text as the basis, the variations of the second and third divisions are consid- 
ered under additions and omissions of letters, words, phrases, etc., ‘‘ alterations 
of mood, tense, gender, person, number and case.’”’ Substitutions of parts of 
speech, syntactical forms, ete. Thus the first consideration is as to the integrity 
of the text of the LXX. Then those variations, which may be attributed to the 
translator, are considered and thus one is familiarized with the general character 
of the translation in such a way that he may proceed to the consideration of the 
doubtful and recensional cases with an additional criterion by which to estimate 
the value of the variations in these cases.* 

The Hebrew text used in the discussion is the edition by Baer and Delitzsch ; 
the fac-simile of the Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus edited by H. L. Strack 
was also consulted. Tischendorf’s sixth edition of the Septuagint is used and 
fac-similes of the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS. have been consulted.t 


CONDITION OF THE GREEK TEXT. 


With corruption in both the Hebrew and the Greek, results become very 
uncertain ; so, while the examination of the text of the LXX. involves a special 
investigation of itself, a few cases of interest may be noticed here. 

In 7:2 there is manifest corruption, for the reading drw¢ curddwow &¢ adovres— 
is neither Greek nor Hebrew, nor is the variant ézw¢ cvvadovowy de cvvddortec, better. 
Ewald suggests that the text may have been cc cvvddovrec év 77 Kapdia aitév.t This 
might then be a free translation, or perhaps they misread )"\f? for J7YN’. To 
suppose with Ewald that they read 3555 4 jN’ 35 is to increase the difficulty. 

T{o “ 


bv et¢ ‘Aooupiovg ShoavTec, argyveyxav Sévia TO PBacidei 


In 10:6 the reading «ai air 
Tapeiu év Séuate "Edpaiu déSerar, Must be corrupt; sévra and év déuate seem to be a 
double translation for the same word, though the latter may be for the Hebrew 


PID (?)- 
In 13:3 the daxpiwv of the LXX. is probably a confusion of letters from axpidur 

* Since the above divisions were made the excellent and recent work of Canon Driver has 
come to the writer’s hands and he is pleased to find in it a very clear statement of the proper 
method of investigation. Cf. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. Oxford, 1890, p. x1. 

+ It is gratifying to know that an excellent edition of the Greek text is now being prepared 
for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge, by H. B. Swete, D. D. 

+ Prophets of the Old Testament. Vol. 1., p. 273. London and Edinburgh, 1875, 
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which is a variant and a translation of the Hebrew consonants ; xarvoddyne is 
another variant and a good translation of the Hebrew. 

In 9:10 the reading cxordv év ovxy may have arisen in some such way as is 
suggested by Schleusner,* viz., cxordév is a confusion of letters of the word «(a)p'zov 
with oxo\zov and ox of o which might then be a free translation. The paral- 
lelism establishes the Hebrew. 

Instances of readings which seem to be due to the confusion or to the simi- 
larity in writing of the Greek letters are the following: The reading of the LXX. 
in 4:14, viz., Kai 6 Aadc 60 ouveAékeTo eta ~épvnc, for which the Peshitta has 
Jdud] woss Susdims fly Lado, is best explained as a corruption, since the 
Peshitta, departing from the Massoretic text, agrees with the LXX. except that it 
has the negative. Compare with this 13:13, where Cyrilt explains the LXX. oiroc 6 
iu6¢ cov 6 dpérvinoc, aS used sarcastically; and Cappelle conjectures that N9 was 
read 7): But better than these is the explanation of Marck (cited by Simson), 


Viz., vide cov = vidc oi, ¢ having been copied a second time. In 2:16 the LXX. has 
kai Taf abrav oc epy for "IDA PND). Concerning this Schleusner 
observes ‘‘ubi loco réfu * reponendum videtur df vel avafw airy ei¢ Epnuov. 
Aéw habet quoque Cod. Basil.’’ These last instances as well as a conjecture of 


Drusius (cited by Wiinsche) that juépa: 7:5 is due to the manner of writing the 
dative HMEPAT, are sufficient to show that one must examine the ancient charac- 
ters of the Greek before he can determine to what extent the manuscripts have 
been influenced by transcription alone. This and the evident corruption indicate 
that one must handle the text with great discrimination. ‘‘ But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not follow the establishment of 


a text sound throughout.’’! 
INTERPRETATION. 


Under this division, as already indicated, it is proposed to consider those 
variations which may be attributed to the translation, whether arising directly 
from interpretation, or in any way due to the translator. Since the Greek trans- 
lator of this book must have found difficulty in interpretation owing to the 
peculiarities of the style of the Prophet, this becomes one of the obstacles in the 
way of the textual study of the book. These peculiarities may be stated sum- 
marily as follows: brief and unconnected sentences ; frequent neglect of gender, 
person and number; intermingling of similes and metaphors; scanty use of parti- 
cles :% feeble parallelism: rare words; peculiar constructions; inversions; ana- 
colutha and corruption of text. To what extent the translation has been affected 
by failing to observe these peculiarities will appear in the following. 

* Novus Thesaurus in Vetus Testamentum. Glasgow, 1822. 
+J. P. Migne’s edition of Patrologia Graeca. Paris, 1859. Vol. LXXI., p. 311. 


t Encyclopedia Britannica. Article, “Septuagint”? by Wellhausen. Vol. XXI., p. 669. 
§ Henderson’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets, p.1. Andover, 1868. 
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I. There may be noted cases in which a word is given a meaning belonging 
to it, but not the proper force according to the context, as in the case of 

1. Nouns, when there is used, 

a. A Common Noun for a Proper Noun. fovrée for FFPIJ in 5:5; 9:9 and 
10:9, influenced perhaps by 4:13 and 10:8, where the common noun occurs. The 
first part of the words NVI and SNM5, 4:15; 5:8; 12:5, ete.,* is always 
translated by olxoc. Other examples are cxorid = fF , 5:15 byyidc = PQ, 5:8. 

b. A Proper fora Common Noun. ‘Iapeiu = 9°) 5:13 and 10:6. Compare, 
however, A.V. and R.V. Im this case the article would be expected with 
75%). 3) and 6 to the mouth of an Oriental are nearly related. Cf. Ps. 16:1. 
For Méyzac cf. p. 195. 

2. Verbs; in some cases 

a. A fair meaning is given. dazoppiztw = FP", 10:7,155 Exanoiw = FRY, 
2:23,24; ef. A. V., while in 5:5 and 7:10 FU} = rarevvdu (eA). ete. 

b. Not in accordance with the context, as in 14:9; 2:17, where the same 
word is similarly translated. éxode = FQ, 4:5,6; rapacwrén = YAP, 10:11, 
13, ete. 

8. Tense. A few cases wiil suflice to show that the translation cannot be 
relied upon in expressing accurately the force of a particular tense. In 1:2 
éxopvebovoa éxropvetoer for mw Tt is a simple translation of the idiom, but 
fails to convey the idea in its ee force. In 2:1 7 is used for FPP) while the 
same is used for ;}9;7? 8:6, and in 11:4 PAIN) = = Kai Zoonar, While DION is 
translated by égérewa abrovc, etc. Even upon superfici al examination one discovers 
the inaccuracy of the translation in this particular. But when it is remembered 
that interpreters still disagree as to the force of the “‘ Perfect’ and ‘‘ Imperfect” 
in particular cases, one is not surprised to find that the ‘‘ present perfect,’ the 
“frequentative imperfect,” etc., are not properly rendered. Such nice shades of 
expression cannot be expected in the translation. On the contrary it is just the 
slavishness of the translation that makes it possible to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text from it. No one would attempt it from a modern translation. 

4. Government, There are cases in which the government or construction of 
a phrase or sentence is not exact as when 

a. A verb is read transitively with an object when it should be intransitive, 
as kal aivata é¢’ aiuace pioyovor for + WR D713 07) 4:2; énuéproav Kapdiac avrav 
for p39 pon 10:2; aréorpewe tiv dpyjv mov for DN 3 1 , etc. Compare also 
13: 15b, where, however, they may have pointed the ve rbs differently, 

b. Which may also be the case in certain active verbs which are read passively, 
as in 12:11 FROIN = ouowty ; 5:7 a be = éyevvibycar(?), ete. 

* When etc. occurs, a few unimportant cases are not cited since the cases under this division 
are cited simply to set forth the general character of the translation; otherwise the treatment 
is exhaustive. ‘ 
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c. The subject and object of the verb are also sometimes confused. In 4:11 
this affects the entire verse. 

II. As indicated, some of the above variations may have arisen from a differ- 
ent pointing. To this cause many variations may be attributed and in some cases 
the LXX. reading is to be preferred. Sometimes the change is 

1. A Noun for a Verbal Form. 

"33 for DT 1:2, also for “3°t 18:1. The Massoretic text gives a fair 
construction in Hebrew, and being the more difficult is to be preferred; it also 
gives a very good sense. The Peshitta and Targum, however, have the noun. 
NN = NWN 13:7. So also the Peshitta seh and Vulgate, ‘‘in via Assyri- 
orum,”’ and Hitzig.* ry (adj. =P 12:2 and vy = —— WIT? 11:7 wrongly, 
as also 705) for ND 6:9, and though in 4::19 “IN for VS is adopted by 
Drake te the sense and context are better sustained by the Massoretic text. 

. Verbal Form for Noun. 

p= N 2) 8:9, but this is contrary to the 8th verse. Daw = orn.w 
8:6, wrongly, as also AMD for mnp> 2 2:17. In 12:6 mit? for mn occurs 
the more easily, as fF}? occurs in the preceding. 

. Verbal Form for Verbal Form. 

In 3:1 v1 HIN yo DIT - Drake assumes this without doubt to be 
the true reading. Hermannt also adopts it, explaining the arrangement, however, 
as chiastic. The ordinary reading is adopted by all the later commentators, but 
it seems that a slight variation from the LXX. and Massoretic text, reading 
yw NaAN after J. D. Michaelis,2 gives a better parallelism as well as uniformity 
in the use of the participles. The first two, thus, refer to the evil habits of the 
woman in relation to her paramour and the consequent adultery, while the next 
couplet refers to Israel’s relation to ‘“‘other gods”’ and the consequent idolatrous 
practice, indicated in the expression ‘‘ love cakes of grapes.’? Thus it is the way- 
wardness of the woman not the decoyment of idols that is censured. 

In 7:5 son for = v7m) not badly. Several other cases, however, are not so 
good, as: naw UT 2:13; WYP Me = WP Nv 611; TY = 
TOT Y 8:35 =I 8:10; AWOI= AWD 10:14; ONY = OM 14:4; 
ona" - OMIT 11; 1) = = _ 5:7. | 

4. A Noun for a Noun. 

“Iwi “DW 1D 14:5; ef. 11:7, but wrongly as also en as 12:4, 
perhaps a free translation here. DSIMAN = DSNN: 2:3; ?) DISAINN = 
DININN 2:3: (2) T9¥ TIDY 4:13; DYINS = DINY 5:6; B95 = = p73 
5:6; my =F 10:13. 


* Die zwilf lileinen Propheten. Leipzig, 2d edition, 1852, p. 56. 
+ Notes on Jonah and Hose Cambridge, 1853, p. 98. 
+ Studien und Kritiken, 1879, p. 515. 


§ Deutsche Uchersetzung des Alten Testaments. Vol. X1. Goettingen, 1782, pp. 4 and 21. 
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5. Other Cases. OY for OY 12:1; O79 = aA) PE:10%5: (?) [PX = ps 12:12. 
These and other cases are noted under other heads. Cf. VIII., pp. 201 §q. 

Ill. There is also a number of variations arising from a different arrange- 
ment and construction of the text, consisting in 

1. The different grouping of words, affecting 

a. A change in a verse, as 4 ‘0 S]DN TOT) = = VvUKTI Opoiwoa TiY unrépa 
cov. Vulgate, ‘‘ Nocte tacere feci matrem tuam.’ The connective } probably 
did not occur in the MSS. from which these translations were made. ‘The paral- 
lelism and contrast between day and night favor the Massoretic text. In 9:6 the 
LXX.., é ratzaimwpiac ’Acyirrov, Kat éxdéFerar abtoie Méudic, kat Oawer aitobg Maypde k.7.2., 
misses the sense perhaps because of the general expression preceding OMS%D and 
the subject standing first; while the incorrect reading of "J9fq%§ also conduced 
to this. Jerome* thought they confused J and 3. Mdyuac is elsewhere the 
translation of %*?35?5 and so associating this with Egypt they have misread here. 

In 9:4, D9 DVN O79 rlkins PIAA? NI = LXX,, ca? ody jowvar 
aivta ai Ovoia abtov o¢ aptoc ze évblove, TA. Variant. jdvvavt 7.2 Peshitta, 
OMnus? mo esama) flo. Targum, nap Ny wy noapm ND). The 
one reading of the LXX. as well as the Peshitta and Targum take DTN a 
the subject of the verb, giving the better construction. The variant of the LXX. 
has in its favor also the fact that jdix. when used actively takes the accusative. 
Cheyne suggests that the Massoretic division ‘‘ was possibly caused by a wish to 
preclude a misinterpretation of Hosea’s language, viz.. that the Israelites would 
go on sacrificing to Jehovah even when in captivity.”*+ Other cases may be found 
in 9:11; 11:8; 12:1,2,3; 13:2 and 14:8; they need no comments. 

b. A change in more than one verse, as in 4:14,15: AN mt ON 1039. 
LXX.—ovverdéxeto petra répvyc. Sv. Here the LXX. seem to have tried to bring 
the last of the verse into consonance with the phrase }795' YIN OY. and 
thus translate freely, reading 0} for ON a very easy confusion. Sebok, how- 
ever, suggests that the LXX. which he thinks the Peshitta followed, deluded by 
the sound of the letters, translated 55°, but this does not seem well supported 
by his references. At any rate a glance at the text shows it to be incorrectly 
construed. 

In 9:8,9 for “43) 1D INN * Proyey : VON MDD TDVY1D the LXX. 
has paviav év dixw beor ‘katérnsav. E~MapyoaV K.T.A. The two verbs coming together in 
the Hebrew were separated by the translator and the first was given to the pre- 
ceding clause. The Massoretic text. however, gives a possible construction and 
being the more difficult is to be preferred. Other cases may be found in 4:11,12; 
5:15 and 6:1, also 6:10,11. 

2. The different grouping of letters, as in 4:4, where 75 en | yor") = 


* Patrologia Latina, Ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1845. Vol. XXV., p. S94. 
+ The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Hosea. Cambridge, 1887, p. 94. 
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LXX. 6 dé Rabe pov be avri? o¢ tepevc. The LXX. reading suits the context 
better in placing 5 so as to read Oy, ef. v.6. The § in the Massoretic text is 
probably from the first of the following word, and so this case. might have been 
considered under Recensional variations, but being connected with an otherwise 
free translation it seemed best to consider both under Interpretation. The trans- 
lation of the latter part may be thought to invalidate that of the first part, but 
the final Yédh of 93 99%5 was probably obscured in the MS., and thus this would 
be a fair translation following closely the order of the words, since in Greek the 
regular order would be the reverse. Thus the LXX. becomes a safeguard against 
such conjectures as that of Wellhausen* unless such corruption took place before 
the translation was made. One conjecture by Robertson Smith,7 viz., 95 "95, 
is antedated by a conjecture cited by Rosenmiiller,{ viz., ‘‘ Quos conjecturae juvant, 
miror, in eam pariter non incidisse, qua legeretur 95 9%) cum affixo primae 
pers. singul. sicut contendens adversus me sacerdos, ita ut sensus exoriretur periodi ; 
tum populus tuus tum sacerdos mihi contradicunt et adversantur. ‘Si genuina 
floret lectio in Alexandrina versione, videri haec posset isti conjecturae ex parte 
faveri.’ 2 

In 6:5 for N'Y” "IN oDwv1) the LXX. has kai 76 xpiua pov &¢ d0¢ éEeAcicerat ; 
the Peshitta, wcosd fined yo] Liwe ; the Targum, p23 W735 yt). These 
versions surely give the better reading here, not involving a change of person nor 
the necessity of supplying, as the Massoretic text does. As is evident, this simply 
requires the 5 to be joined to the following word; it is favored by Cheyne and 
others. 

Other cases are the following: For 9") $55, 8:12, the translation in the 
LXX. is 7/7Hoc, Kai ra Tod 7A. =JSPVYY 35. In 7:11 for WP DW, 
3777 “tN the LXX. has Aiyurrov éxexareizo, nai ei¢ ’Acovpiove x.7.2. = HY VY? 


“ya NWN) NV - In i] 2 for ors5% the La. is &K Tpoca7zov jeov* avTo 
INV = INV), 6:2,8. Cf. also p. 200 for 7:1. 


IV. The character of the languages being so different, allowance must be 


made for certain variations due to the genius of each language; as in the case of 
1. Asyndeton, which oceurs much more frequently in Hebrew than in Greek. 
as ich's S51, eve. 
2. Verbal Apposition, when the second verb is often translated by an infini- 
tive. Cf. 1:6; 5:11, ete. 
Abstract Plurals, which are usually well translated by the singular, as in 


1:2, O99? PWN =v topveiac. Cf. also 2:4,6; 5:4, ete. 
1. Collectives, which are often translated by the plural, as in 2:20, where the 


* History of Israel. Edinburgh, 1885, p. 138. 

+ The Prophets of Israel. New York, 1882, p. 406. 

+ Scholia in Vetus Testamentum. Leipzig, 1812. VII., 1, p. 124. 
§ Dissertationes Aurivilii. Goettingae et Lipsiae, 1790, p. 606. 
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Hebrew TIT PY OY = vera trav Onpiov roi aypov. So also the other collectives 
of the verse and elsewhere. Some cases are more doubtful, as dvapriac for FNYON 
4:8; eidpavav Bacireic = Jae 7:3. — 
Infinitives, as in 4:2, where the infinitives are translated by nouns, repre- 
senting the sense fairly. However, the translator may have vocalized the words 
as nouns; the stronger expression is given in the received text. 
Peculiarities. 

a. In the translation of FROM 1:6, etc., it cannot be determined whether the 
translator read MOV a participle, or a perfect MOT) , since he would prob- 
ably translate in the same ws ly in either case. Thus the translation seldom gives 
any light on such forms. 

b. In a western language the expression * their souls’ is preferable to “* their 
soul,”’ but such an expression is quite common in Hebrew. In 4:8 for the He- 
brew jt wd) the LXX. has ra¢ yvyae airov, reading Dt Ww) perhaps, as do many 
Hebrew MSS., or they may have referred the singular suflix to the community 
and thus translated in the plural; in either case the effect upon the noun is the 
same, requiring the plural. Cf. also 9:11, O75 = ai s6far airov ; 13:8, p35= 
xapdiac avTav, ete. , pi 

c. In the Greek a part of speech frequently carries its foree farther than in 
the Hebrew, and so where it would be repeated in Hebrew the one answers in 


Greek. Such is the case in 5:6, where 07/33) DINS2 = peta xpoBdrwv Kai 
pécxov. Note also the translation of DONIN ny DDN Sines Wr), 13:14, 
ViZ., €x ; (po¢ acov pboopat Kal ék Gavarov AvTpocouat avrove, V ari; ant ai TERE ¢ for Kai. 


d. Poeun the term "WN is translated as referring to the inhabitants, 
as in 7:11, etc. 
e. Other Cases. In 2:23 D7) OUT DN TIYN ¢ = ixaxoioopna rH oipare, 
kai avtoc. In 5:1 DNray a4 = ‘snob Tavra. 
V. Some minor variations may also be explained as free translations and 
= easily be detected. Such are the following : 

. Those which may be said to give the sense of what is expressed figuratively 
in Hebrew, as in 2:7, where for *7{t vd) MVD the LXX. ra iudred pov cai ra Hrd 
uov, gives the article for the material ef which it is made and this is not far from 
the Hebrew. Cf. Lev. 13:47, where “JJ occurs with these words; cf. also 2:11. 
The translation of the last word of the verse, DY by zévra boa nor Kabpner rep- 
resents the idea of the Hebrew in a general expression. I 2:17 MDD = _—s 
krhuara atic, * Which,” as Simson observes, “is perhaps not to be emended to 
«Ajuara With Drusius, but explains itself from the peculiarity of the LXX., in the 
use of synecdoche, preferring to place the genus for the species.’* 

2. In many places $)’ seems to have been taken in a general sense and is 
translated by the plural. Cf. 4:6; 5:9; 7:5; 10:14, ete. 


* Der Prophet Hosea. Hamburg und Gotha, 1851, p. 101. 
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3. There are also some cases in which the translator seems to have given a 
peculiar meaning to a form by reference to the root from which the word is 
derived, as in 2:17, where for Mmpn Ana the LXX. has s:avoiga civesw aire, 
pointing the first as an infinitive, which, with the ordinary meaning of FPN, 
does not make good sense; but the translation is not so remote as to require the 
conjecture that they read >J39} (Drusius). The words in their first meanings are 
not so far apart as they seem to be, PJM meaning “to bind” and oiveorc (ovvinut) 
‘‘a joining together,’ so that though FPP is not translated elsewhere by this 
word, it seems probable that it is the form which was before the translator. The 
vocalization, however, may have been FR) as Sebok suggests. The LXX. take 
this verse as one of warning and so the translation of this phrase is more in accord- 
ance with the context as thus understood. In 5:12 wy is translated by rapay7 
and the root from which yy is derived is frequently translated by rapdcow, so 
that, though the exact meaning is not given here, the translator’s intention is 
shown to be right. 

4. There are other cases in which the meaning given a word or form is 
inexact, as in 1:6, where dvr:racoduevoc avtirdFoua: for NWN NYP does not seem 
so strange when one thinks of the different interpretations that have been given 
this clause by the commentators. Wtinsche and Nowack say this translation 
demands the Hithpi‘él, but it is to be remembered that the translator must not 
be held responsible for modern knowledge of grammar; moreover such transla- 
tion nuwhere occurs for the Hithpa‘el. It is also to be noted that the same words 
occur in 1 Kgs. 11:34 for [39WN N23, from which Schleusner conjectured 
that the translator read the same here. However, the emphatic infinitive con- 
struction points to the form here as the basis, and if the translations are in any 
way related then it seems probable that the translator of Kings read Ni} 
NWN which only involves the change of a (} to an N; not a difficult change 
with the old Hebrew characters. Though the translation itself cannot be sup- 
ported, it is interesting in that it shows an attempt to translate the form which 
occurs in the received text. Moreover the influence of 95) preceded by a negative 
perhaps had some force in affecting the translation. In this case it may be com- 
pared with that of the A. V. In 2:15 the LXX. has év aic ézéHvev airoig for WWE 
on OPN: referring WwN , with D3) omitted, to 75, to which Hitzig refers 
it also, since otherwise the latter part of the verse requires some additional expla- 
nation. Nowack takes "\N as an accusative of time. There is no reason for 


supposing that the translator* found $3 in the MS.* used. In 3:2 the translation 
of FPIDN by Euctwo is probably based on the same text. Cf. the Arabic 


oy in the eighth form. However, the translator may have referred it to 45i’. 


* The singular, translat : ld not be taken as implying that the translation was made by 
one person, since this is not known, but it is used for sake of convenience. MS. is used in the 


same way. 
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In the difficult figurative language of 7:4sqq. the translator seems to have 
found some difficulty, but has given the words fairly, though missing the sense. 
D> is translated by zdvrec, either dropping D) on account of the same letter fol- 
lowing, or probably it is used as expressing the meaning. (Cf. v. 7): Kkatakaiparoe 
for 5" seems to have been taken as referring to the fire and thus the sense 
is missed. Inv. 5 Aomuéc for sw) does not give the exact meaning of the word, 
but it is frequently used for ot In v. 6 avexaityoayv for ay does not require 
the conjectures that the reading was 5")fqf (Cappelle), mp (Buxtorf), ete. The 
sense seems to have been adapted to the figure. The translation of 55N by 
xarapaocow is free also. Cf. the translation of S98 by «arappéwo in 1 Sam. 2:35, 

In 12:7 the LXX. éyyce for mp is probably a free translation. Though the 
phrase 588 5° to which the translation corresponds is one of frequent occur- 
rence, Ezek. 40:46; I Sam. 14:36, etc., the other is also, as in Ps. 37:34; 27:14, 
and suits the following mu) a) better. 

In 5:8 several words are ‘rendered freely, as may be seen by a reference to the 
text, but the idea is conveyed ; such is the case also in 8:4, but the idea in 594 
and $")t/;7 is not so well expressed. Other cases of free translation are the fol- 
lowing: JS5DNY = éxretpovow, 4:35 JYID = xarevdivoc:, 4:10; WON = Ojoouar, 
4:7; JAD FVD = tapocorpaca x.7.2., 4:16; IPDS = aréorn, 5:3; IF99 AND = 
ate Tov Kbpiov éyKatédiTrov, 9:7 3 ssn> = déyyoc, 7:6; SZ; n= EjvOnoav aire, 3:93 
Nao = meré ( (? FIND), 5:9; agin cae ehednapeone, 

Ts WAND = drehpoc, 9:6 ; PUD = ixiveocv, 9:16; YON = drepacred (19 2) 
11:8; FON = dornjrw, 13:5; Spyyy = xavdhp,* 18:7; ete. 

VI. There are some variations which appear to be slight turns given to 
expressions for the sake of clearness or interpretation. They are cases which, if 
retranslated into Hebrew, would require, 

1. An alteration or substitution, as in 4:3, where for the Hebrew SSN) 
m2 ai" the LXX. is kai oucxpuvOjoerar abv aot Toic KaToLKOvoW aiTiy. The verb 
being taken as passive it was easiest to refer it to the land, and thus 479 3y") 55 
is construed, as the following words, with 3. In 4:12 the force of 5 in the first 
clause is either carried over to the second or the translator supposed the second 
should agree, reading ppd) , but this does not suit here. In 9:8,17 the suffixes 
are not translated, but in the connection the general term D5» seems to have 
been preferred, though the translator probably found TN in the MS. If the 
Greek xai 74 airy dc épyuov, 2:16, is original this is a turn in expression, but see 
p. 192. Cf. also ony = drexvubhoovrar, 9:12 ; ond We = deiZawi ciow, 7:13. 

An addition, as in 2:10, where, for the Hebrew smn iy ere bit 
we, the LXX. is kai apyipiov éxAnjbvva aith. aity 6& Gpyupa Kai ypvoa éxoinoe, Which 
seems to have been caused by the peculiarity of the arrangement of the Hebrew. 


* Modern interpreters also find difficulty in translating the Hebrew words for lion. 
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There is an attempt to convey the idea. But are the people represented as using 
silver which God had given and gold which he had not given ? 

In 3:3, if ér was the original it is a wrong interpretation, but some 
editions do not have it,* and it is probably a correction. 

In 4:2, misled by taking the infinitives as nouns, the translator makes these 
the subject of the verb SY which is translated «éyura: éxi rie ye, retaining the 
image of the breaking th of water, as also the Vulgate in ‘‘ inundaverunt,”’ and 
this probably explai he addition ; though it may be a copyist’s error, being 
repeated from the preceding verse. 

In 7:1 for the Hebrew 73 NN OWS NID’ 333) the LXX. has «ai 
KAERTHC TpoOC ai Shoko Anorhe ry 60m aitod. The addition arose 
perhaps from carrying out N§5 more fully than the verb alone does. (Cf. 9:4, 
where the preposition ided to convey the idea.) The variation in the last is 
suggested by the preced but the initial ) of the following verse was no doubt 
read as a suffix to rae 

In 5:11 the Hebrew O/95N Pwy seems to have been too general an expres- 
sion for the translator, and the vowel letters not being in the MSS.7 perhaps he 
took this form as we the following js as active and supplied the object 
for the first. Similarly poy’), 5:15, is not expressed in Greek without an object 
as easily as in Hebrew sec is supplied as an object in Greek. 

Other cases may be 1 in the following: PPON = dévdpor ovoxiatovroc, 4:13 ; 
NS = civiyn 13:8; TYP = 7 0, 14:95 Dee} = avrarodboede cov (2), 
9:7: ‘variant, wran SP LOIN = ayarqoedc pov, 11:4; ete. 

VII. There are some cases in which the translator has missed the sense 
through a false construction or misunderstanding of a word, etc. There may be 
noted, 

1. The misunderstanding of words and incorrect reading of suffixes often con- 


nected with such m standing, as in 2:18, where Hp = Baarein. This 


probably arose out of a ulty in the mind of the translator in not understand- 
ing how Yahweh could ever have been called Sy, or an unwillingness to 
admit it. 

In 13:14 34 cov, referring to the singular V3 rather than to 
9375. 

“In 11:1 for the Hebrew 9995 the LXX. is ra réxva aizod, referring by the 
suffix to Israel probably, but this would be their fathers. Cf. Mt. 2:15. Note also 
the suffixes of the firs he third person in 12:5. 

In 7:16 P= v, of. Jer. 4:29; POW = doterfon, 4:5; POWS = 
jotirycav, 14:25 roc, 14:7. 
* Fiela’s Hexapla ) 875. Vol, II., p. 944. 
t The *“‘plena script bly was not common in the MSS. which the translators used. 


Ct. Notes on the Hebrew Text é Books of Samuel, p. xxxii. 
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2. Wrong Constructions. Closely connected with the preceding is the mis- 
understanding of the word "75, 10:5, for which the LXX. reads kafic 
raperixpavav airév, deriving it from FAV with 5, but this construction requires 
“"wWN5. The uncommon word seems to have caused difficulty. 

In 2:19 for DMWD TY 731 NO) the LXX. is cai ob wi) prnotiow oie Eri ra 
ovouara aitév, taking 3) in construction with the verb and translating as in the 
Hiph‘il. Cf. Josh. 23:7; Isa. 48:1. Perhaps they vocalized as Hiph‘il, but 495}* 
seems well sustained. Cf. Zech. 13:2. 7 

In 6:5 for O989955 9NSYM the LXX. has azetépica rvic rpogprac ipov. No 
object being expressed for the verb the phrase was probably taken in the sense of 
‘‘ slaying in” or ‘‘ among the prophets” and read O5°N'5)5. The received text 
and interpretation are sustained by the parallelism. 

In 11:6 for P94 ANID) YAY JIN AM) the LXX. has cai jovévnev 
év poudaia év Taig méAeow aiTov, Kai Katéravoev év Taig yepoiv aitov. The first verb 
is derived from SM and both it and p55 are taken intransitively, while 
YI) is made to correspond with "3 in the first clause and so is read 
yy. The translator seems to have been influenced by an attempt to bring 
out parallelism. 

In 9:1 594 Spy is translated in the LXX. by sd? cigpaivov; in the Vulgate, 
‘*noli exultare.”’” The early translators probably overlooked the fact that SN is 
not thus used. They may have read 599 Sy, but ef. Job 3:22, which favors 
the rece:ved text. 

In 7:14 the LXX. makes 955 the subject of the verb in the translation «ai 
obx &Béoav mpc ue ai xopdia airav, for the Hebrew D553 %9N PY ND. 

In 6:7 WUDY OINSD (797), the translation of which is airoi dé ciow ae 
avipwroc rapasaivw. JVZY is read DY, qualifying OND. This is a weak 
statement, but perhaps not more so than one interpretation of 4:4, viz., ‘‘ thy 
people are as they that strive with the priest,’’ or the expression in 5:10. 

In 6:8 DS Oy3i23) Pp = rbd épyatouéry pataa; RYT OVDYD = év roic 
Aaoic avrov (annexion ?), 7:8; 955) = tov éxdixjoa, 12:38. 

VIII. Again, there are some variations which seem to have arisen through 
the peculiar difficulty presented by the Hebrew or the MSS., or a strange mis- 
understanding of the text. In many cases a combination of these causes explains 
areading. Since the reason for a variation of this nature is not very evident they 
need not be classified more definitely. The following are instances of such varia- 
tion : 

In 2:4 for the Hebrew j7995% p79)? TDI (v-5 TIWIWON {5): the LXX. 
reads kai #apo tiv Twopveiay abrie éx Tpocorov pov (V. 5 brw¢ av éxdiow aithr). Perhaps 
the first person is used as anticipative of the same in the following verse. Though 
the sense is missed, the translation does not involve any important change in the 


*5 
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text. “JON for "DN; and °95% for 7°35, the former being much more 
common would naturally be taken in case of obscurity. j5 in v. 5 was perhaps 
read 95) unless the Greek should read éxw¢ u#(?). Cf. p. 192. 

In 12:15 for the Hebrew D3 OMDN D's the LXX. has éipooev 
’Edpaip Kai tapapyice ; Variant, insert év before 'E¢gpaiv. Is this an attempt to render 
the phrase by the combination of two verbs or was one originally an adverb in 
force, but altered ? ‘The second verb of the Greek is the one most frequently used 
for DYS, but the other is also used. There must be an alteration or corruption 
here, perhaps a double rendering. 

In 14:8 it is suggested that the LXX. (joovra: cai pefvoPjoovra city, is a double 
translation of {a4 {ry , being read once VET? 5 once voy , to which pebvofgoov- 
rat corresponds, but this word with ciro¢ is unparalleled. This is probably to be 
traced to a tampering with the text of the LXX. Such “conflate readings” are 
probably rightly attributed to admixture from other versions. According to the 
following canon, ‘‘ If two readings coexist, of which one expresses the Massoretic 
text, while the other can only be explained from a text deviating from it, the 
latter is to be regarded as the original,”’* yeGvofjcovra: cir» Should be regarded as 
the original reading. This then may be a free translation of ja Wy , which 
would not be bad in this connection. 

In 14:3 Ni wn-9D = orw¢ ji) AGBy7e. In the unparalleled Hebrew the trans- 
lator seems to have found difficulty, reading 5 %5 perhaps for $5. The 
difficulty of the expression baffles the modern interpreter also. 

In 12:1 for the Hebrew “— oeMP oy) ON OY Ty the LXX. has 


0¢ KeKAHoeTat, idandhene blame for praise, but such a 


vov éyvo avtove 6 bedc Kai 6 26 
sentiment in this connection is altogether out of place. A slight change of con- 
sonants and pointing would admit the Greek reading, viz., ON oy ? Amy 
ION) DWT OY - 

Other cases in which a slight change will admit a peculiar reading are the 


following: 6:9 altered to ‘5}) IWIN (B33 UN 1) may explain the 


LXX, cai # ioxie cov avipde meipatod expvpav x..A.; also 11:7, “7 aap Sy ON) + 
for which the LXX. is «ai 6 Ged éxi ta Tima aitov Oumwtjoera. 12:12 again, 
om W702... PN TWIIMON for the LXX. i yj Varadé torw....év Tadaad 
apyovrec. WwW ith 8:9, dépa yyaryoav Compare JIN HITS » 9:1. The translator 


has not used fJ3f anywhere; at least no translation requires it. 13:1, A = 
dixauata, perhaps for Py-y Aramaic(?). In 8:7 55 seems to have been omitted. 
Avovactipia Ta HyaTHuEéva, 8:12, repeated from 8:11 by copyist? In 2:8 FAX 9743) 


re a P| = Kai avo.kodos WOW Tat OOvE 5 free ? 


* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. xlvii. 
+ Not bx) after Simson and Wiinsche, as Nowack indicates. 
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IX. Another reason for variation in the translation is the confusion of con- 
sonants; these must often have been dim and obscure in ancient MSS. Moreover 
the similarity between some of the letters must have Jed to confusion. The MSS. 
used by the translator were probably written in the old Hebrew or ‘‘ square” 
characters, and the letters may have been confused in the transmission of those 
MSS. before the translation was made. Hence it is difficult to determine, many 
times, whether the translator erred in reading these, or some copyist before him. 
It seems probable, however, that as good a MS. or MSS. as the average would be 
used in such a translation, and accordingly the following variations may fairly be 
considered as due to the translator. 

In 1:4 for N47’ the LXX. has ‘Ioida. Jerome believed this to have been due 
to the inexperience of the translator, using this word because it was the more 
common. Simson also points out the fact that ‘“ Judah” is thus brought into 
consonance with “house of Israel” at the end of the verse. ;}"})>}! might also 
be confused easily with Nf}, especially the apocopated form “W\’. Thus in 
case of obscurity Judah would naturally be taken. But we, thinking of a definite 
fact, find that the context requires NJ). 

Instead of 3" (2:14) the LXX. has ei¢ wapripeov, concerning which Jerome 
observed, ‘‘ LX X. posuerunt testimonium, Res et Daleth literarum falsi similitu- 
dine.’’ This seems probable, since Yédh (%) might easily be obliterated. 

In 10:14 for 58DJ9N MD the LXX. has éx roi vixov rod "TepoBodu ; variant, 
'Iepo3aéa. The latter reading is that of the Alex. and Sin. MSS.; it is also the 
one Jerome gives for the reading of the LXX. It would seem then that 555N 
was read 5X9" through confusion of & and %, perhaps also 8 and y. while 
P35 was translated. Possibly a confusion of Zalmunna with ow may have 
led to the peculiar reading here, referring to Jerubaal, mentioned in the same 
passage, viz., Judg. 8. Jerome endeavored to explain the reading from this, but 
the reference is to a place, not to a person. The passage in the Hebrew awaits a 
satisfactory explanation. 

In 4:12 PRY 95 = rveivar: of the LXX. The reading was probably 9 for *5 
and this the more readily since PMT is without an object, unless the reading 
was DYSj7 as in some MSS.,* and is translated freely. 

In 10:2; 5:15 and 14:1 HW» is translated by agavitw. The translator prob- 
ably read OU’. Cf. 2:12 and 5:9, where the forms from O/ are translated 
by derivatives of agavifw. It is possible, however, that the translator may have 
connected these two roots in some such way as Schmoller, whose opinion was 
that from the idea of suffering punishment comes the idea of being desolated, 
waste. 


* Davidson’s Hebrew Text. London. P. 123. 
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In 7:6 for DAHON the LXX. has ‘E¢paiu, which is not easy to explain unless 
the reading of the MS. was O7°9N and this was confused with the form D5 
in some way. Perhaps the left foot of 7} was obliterated and then the remain- 
ing form and Yédh were transposed, or “) may have been read for %, since 
these letters were sometimes confused in the old characters.* Compare also 
0° for OW, 6:8. 

“In 11:4 the LXX. has dc pazitov avipwroc éxi rac ovayévac avtrow for the Hebrew 
ond Sy Sp gD. reading SY HDD and omitting one Sy: this is 
taken as a threat; cf. Isa. 50:6. The context shows it to be wrong. ‘Avfpwroc is 
used indefinitely, as several times. 

In 8:6 é 16 ‘IopayA arose probably from confusing *5 with 5} and thus 
D would seem a repetition or was obscured perhaps. 5) and 0, however, are 
very similar in the old ‘‘square” characters and may have been confused in 
the MSS. 

Other examples of such confusion of letters may be seen in the following: 
ON =Dy 4:14; ONTYD = ONS? 7:12; WY FIN=WYD Pn §:1; OY 
= Oy 9:2; Ww =Ww"? 10:11; 99 =H9 10:12; wr = Ww 10:14. CF. 
also the more doubtful DYN) = DV") 13:1; ISNWN =IWN 14:9; 3 = 
3d) 5:12 (cf. 13:14 ?). 

X. Very peculiar are the variations in the translation of the particles. In 
many cases the variation may be affected by the context as in the case of 95 
which is frequently translated by 67: and dvér but after a negative by a/24. But 
as an accurate knowledge of the use of particles seems to be one of the last attain- 
ments in the study of a language, the translator is not to be censured if he allow 
the context as he understands it to determine the force of a particle. This our 
translator seems to have done always, rather than to have used the particles at 
any time as an aid in discovering the meaning of a particular passage. The fol- 
lowing groupings of the translations of prepositions, conjunctions, etc., will serve 
to show this: 


WINS = xatldc dv, 7:12; dv rpdrov, 9:18. 
ANN OPIN) = oriow generally, but vera ratra, 3:5. 
7]8 = dpa, 12:12; zag, 12:93; drwe, 4:4(?). 
TP? = ev ro aire, 11:85 JPY = éni 7d aizd, 2:2. 
NO = oi} and ob wf frequently ; 7, 6:6. 
by : T sia ete. Cf. 139 also, 2:8,16, ete. 


* Cf. Wellhausen’s Der Text der Buecher Samuelis. Géttingen, 1872. Pp. 18 and 169. 
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[ re and d.ér:, general. | ( é«, general. 
| | 
5 | GA? 4, 1:6; 7:14. | x6, 2:20; 5:3, ete. 
61a tovTo, 8:10; 9:6. } did, 8:4. 


brav, 4:14. 
év, general. 


=) meta, 6:2. 
pa, 2:11(?). 


eri, 2:25; 3:5, etc. eic, 7:4. 
eic, 4:7; 5:5, ete. 7, 2:9; 6:6. 


mpc, 2:4. 

xara, 2:11. 

obv, 4:3. 

werd, 8:6. 

dative, 7:9. 

dative general. 
genitive, 1:9; 2:14, etc. 
etc, 2:14; 2:21, etc. 


Oc, general. 
kaboc, 2:5; 3:1, ete. 


a i (oe 


KaTa, 2:17 


u 


, ete. 
ovtwc, 4:9. 





éxi, general. 

ré, 2:18; 8:1. 
by Kata, ¢ 3 
7 év, 7:14. 


dea, 9:15. 


mpéc, o:1. 
tri, 2:20; 3:3. | xpéc, general. 

év, 9:5. is évi, 3:3; 3:5, ete. 
pera, ee aN eic, 7:15; 8:1, ete. 
oy | 2 mpoc, ; 12:3, etc. | év, 4:8. 








Perhaps a table of some of the Greek particles with their equivalents in 
Hebrew, according to the translation, may be of interest in showing the peculiari- 
ties in an even more striking way. 
orn = {JN, #4 1p? (8:3 
bruce av = fi :5(?) oro wy = 99 (2? ND 99), 14:33 
Oiéte Kai éav =OR 9) (9:12) *) D3 (9:16) 


be s Sy 37p3 (5:4; 11:9) 
cic = 9g 5 95 (8:12) ON 
mi = 3 9 PY ON 
“~ =< 3 9 Dy ON 
xaré = 9 oy 2 
— = 2 by 1D 


oud nn Sy {> 


ard = {9 FD (4:12) ovTwc = 3 ja 

Kh = 5x No 1D 

bia rovro = 3D 1D OY a) 95) D) (8:10) 
miy = oN (12:9) yeyoyp (13:4) 

idv = DN (9:12) SON (8:7) 





* The equivalent most frequently used is underscored ; in most cases the references in the 
above table suffice. 
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Thus the majority of the variations which may be attributed to the translator 
have been considered, and the general character of the translation in cases in 
which the text underlying it was similar to the Massoretic text, has been noted. 
It has been seen that passages in which the Greek text is corrupt or doubtful, are 
of such a nature, usually, as to indicate that they should not be used in textual 
study. The cases of free translation are such as may readily be detected, either 
in the peculiar reading or difficulty of the passage, or in the approximate sense 
expressed. Most of these are of such a nature that, if held to indicate differ- 
ence of recension, one could only substitute a word related in meaning to that 
in the text. 

Interesting cases of the use of the same Greek word for different Hebrew 
words, such as dvrarodidum for HOY in 9:8 and 14:3, for 5yy% in 4:9; 12:2,14; 
and different Greek words for the same Hebrew word, as S5f] = dragGopd, 11:4, 
and odivec, 18:13, which is used for jO2 » 9:11, show that the translator, not 
always influenced by a desire for uniformity, simply expressed what he regarded 
as the sense of a particular passage. 

There are also slight traces of local influence in the translation as the prob- 
able reference to jadouanreia, a sort of divination among the Greeks, in 4:12; 
also a reference to the rites of Venus and other deities in the vereAeopévar of 4:14. 
In both cases, however, the translation is fair and may have no reference to cus- 
toms of the Greeks. But after having attributed to the translation all that can 
fairly be considered as belonging to it, in accordance with the general disposi- 
tion or tendency of the translator,—his evident fairness of intention,—there still 


remains a number of variations unexplained. 


DOUBTFUL CASES. 


There is a number of variations the character of which is doubtful. One 
cannot say positively that they are due to difference of recension, but they seem 
to be due to this. In some cases the readings are certainly not as good as those 
given in the Massoretic text, but at the same time they bear evidence of having 
been translated from Hebrew, while in other cases they are much better than the 
received reading. 

I. Under this division additions may be considered first. 

1. No great stress can be laid on the addition of a letter or particle, yet there 
are a few cases in which such an addition gives a different and often a good 
reading. 

In 2:13 the connective «ai occurs between all except the first two nouns. Why 
not here? If the translator inserted it, why not between each word as in 1:1 and 
2:7? If this difference is recensional, perhaps in the original construction the 
words following ;jiz*\vz/t) 5 were adverbial accusatives as Briggs seems to take 
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them in the translation, ‘‘ And I will cause all her mirth to cease in her feasts 
(and) her new moons and her sabbaths and all her festivals.”* It is in fact the 
mirth of these feasts that is the prominent idea. Cf. Amos 8:10; Isa. 58:13. 
Adopting this construction of the passage, Cheyne’s observation, that the sabbath 
did not pass away, becomes unnecessary. 

In 13:13 Soy OP = ddivec de ruxrobone. It is difficult to determine 
whether «c is inserted to relieve the difficulty of the sudden change to the repre- 
sentation of Ephraim as a son immediately following, or is due to difference in 
MSS. It seems scarcely probable, if the translator had inserted it, that he would 
have been so exact in retaining the construct relation, with the particle inter- 
vening, though this construction may occur in Hebrew. 

in 4:19 DIN = é« Tov Ovovactypioy abrov. If this is to be taken as it 
usually is, it is “the ‘only instance of such a plural for Prot The reading of the 
LXX., OMIM, or perhaps with O omitted in order to avoid the repetition 
of the same sound, is better. So Hitzig, citing Zech. 14:10, ete. 

In 10:15, for 5y"FD D5? MWY TID. the LXX. has vite roujow iyi, 
oixoc tov "Iopaza. The addition of an X before. mey and “\v%? before - would 
give the reading at the basis of the LXX., viz., 5x iv? [9 O55 WYN , 
which gives good sense here. Why should Bethel be represented as doing this 
and not Yahweh? Cf. 10:11; 11:1, etc. Ewald made Yahweh understood, the 
subject of JU}? and SN-") accusative of place. However, vixog roi ‘Iopai? 
may have arisen from taking it as synonymous with the Hebrew, in its meaning, 
house of God; the other is generally as ryra: 

Other additions of this nature are oidé in 1:7 (some MSS. have D°D§D5)); 
étt, 1:83 oc, 5:1, and dr, 5:6. 

2. There are also cases in which a word, phrase or even sentence is found in 
the Greek but not in the Hebrew. In 2:25 for PON the reading of the LXX. is 
Kipwc 6 Oed¢ pov ei ob, requiring FAN PON yr, and this carries out the 
parallelism, giving a better balance of clauses, as well as a better meaning. 
Other gods are spoken of, as in 3:1, but Yahweh is the distinctive God of the 
Israelites. 

In 6:1 the LXX. has Aéyovree as an addition. With this the Targum and 
the Peshitta agree, but in the connection it might be inserted in interpretation 
legitimately, and so one cannot say that the difference is recensional; nor of the 
addition rdv dedv juov after mpdc xipiov for FRVT ON can one say much more, 
though it is probable, as in 2:25, that the full expression occurred here. 

In 13:4 a most peculiar and remarkable passage is found in the Greek, viz., 
éya 62 Khpiocg 6 Fede cov 6 oTEpedy Tov ovpavdy Kai KTiCwY yy, Ov ai yYeipec ExTiCaY TaGAY Tv 
1 Tov Topevectat OTiow aitav’ Kai Ey aviyayév 


oTpariay Tov ovpavod, Kai ov Tapédersa oor avTa 


* Messianic Prophecy. New York, is86. P. 170; (and) is inserted. 
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oe éx yn Atybrtov x.7.2. For this Newcome* has given the following Hebrew, which 


he supposes to have been the basis of the LXX., viz., 


TOON ANT DIN 

JW NID OVD 73 

DDT NI¥ 9D wy 
DTN 7399 DAN Pr Ny 
DS PINS T7V9 '3N) 

92) DTIN) 


The omission in the Hebrew he thought might have arisen through the care- 
lessness of the scribes, passing from one *5)$N) to the other. For aviyayév he has 
the participle Pyd which is possible, though not what a retranslation of the 
Greek requires ; in Ps. 81:11 the LXX. has the form avayayov for Pynn The 
Greek here requires TMI though in this place perhaps the participle is 
better. The passage gives evidence of having been translated from Hebrew by 
the Hebraisms which it contains. The occurrence of the article in r6v oipavév and 
its omission in xrifov y7v is peculiar. The position of the indirect object oo: when 
not emphatic is peculiar in Greek, but regular in Hebrew. However, if the pas- 
sage did occur in the MS. before the translator it certainly is not from the hand of 
the Prophet. Sabaism among the Israelites is not mentioned until the time of 
Manasseh. At all events its influence came too late for Hosea’s notice and more- 
over this is the only mention of it in the book, and it is not to be supposed that 
one of so intense a spirit as Hosea, would have been satisfied with giving it such 
a simple and passing notice as this. As to av#yayév it may be noted that in this 
place it gives a better balance of clauses to retain it; in 12:10, however, it is not 
so well retained. Other cases of this nature are found in the occurrence of yi 
before Aiyixrov for HY VY , 12:14; cf. 12:10 and 13:4; Gedv ipvav, 14:3, ef. 6:1; 
avrove after cipy for NYMM, 2:9. 

Some of the additions are cases in which a clause seems to be repeated from 
another verse, but one cannot say whether this was a copyist’s error in the MS. 
from which the translation was made or is due to a Greek copyist. In 2:14 the 
addition kai ra terewa Tov oipavor Kai ra épreta tHe yj¢ is perhaps made by a copyist 
in order to assimilate it to verse 20, but one expects the promise to be wider than 
the threat of punishment. There can be no motive on the part of a copyist for 
the omission in Hebrew. In 8:13, kai év ’Aoovpiow axdfapta dayovra is probably 
taken from 9:3. With the addition «ai civ roic épreroic tie yac (4:3) ef. 2:14,20. 

II. There was, no doubt, on the part of early translators and copyists, a 


* Critical Version of the Minor Prophets. (In loco.) 
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tendency to make slight additious by way of explanation, ete., but there are also 
omissions which are not so readily explained. 

In 10:10 for the Hebrew DDNS.. - DON) *TUNI the LXX. has (7A@e*) 
radevoa avToveg....év TO TawWebvecba abrobe ; the Vulgate, ‘ ‘cum corripientur propter 
duas iniquitates suas’; the Peshitta, a2os an ee 2S w—s7idusey Ld. 
‘PINS seems to have been taken wrongly from Nj, but the important point in 
this connection is in the last clause. The form on which the above translations 
of this clause are based must have been HD} and this in connection with 
‘* iniquities ’’ (undoubtedly the correct translation here) gives a good sense. This 
verb and Q7DN) seem to have the same meaning and as Ewald observed "DN 
in force is weak and obscure. 

In 7:14, 15 for DAI HPI AND’ °IN) 3 WWD! the LXX. is ira. 
Sebfyoar év inoi, Kaya KaTioyvoa Tove Bpaylovag aiTov, ‘evidently omitting either \"\)D’ 
or 47D’. The translation requires as its basis *} JD’, very similar to 
the end of the previous verse, and the clauses of this verse are better balanced 
without 99 SID’. %A VD is probably a corruption by repetition of the preceding 
letters. For, in addition to the peculiar association of these two verbs with the 
same object, what can 9D? mean in connection with OAY VW}? Probably the 
basis of the LX X. was "HPI IN) pe | Dy: 

In 4:18 the LXX. jyaryoav for 5 sSI4N gives no equivalent, but of course 
it is impossible to give an exact translation and so S5f} may have been omitted. 
It seems more probable, however, that it is a repetition of the last three letters of 
ISMN by a copyist. 

In 9:14 for pS jn iw ry the LXX. has ri décevc aizoic; variant, add 
Sdc abroic. i" is perhaps a copyist’s repetition of the last two letters of jn; it 
is supported, however, by one reading of the Greek, but this may be a correction. 

Ill. There are also certain variations in number, person, gender, ete., which 
often give a good reading but yet are of a doubtful character. Such may be seen 
in 12:5, where, for NY’ OND sb) Inn". the LXX. has kai édejbyoav pov, 
iv T@ oikw ‘Qv eipooay ue, & Strange variation for which there seems to be no good 
explanation unless it is connected with the substitution of oix» ‘Qv for 5NPV9, 
which may best be considered then in this connection, though not properly 
belonging here. About the time the translation was made and before this certain 
‘** tendency changes’; are said to have been made, such as, PND for 5Npy5. 
Pra for TWDYH; cf. p. 211. Elsewhere in the book PNIVS is found, but here 
the historical reference demands 5p). However, one cannot say whether 
this is due to the translator or to the MS. which he used, and the other variations 
are a « connected with this. At the end pic airoic for \JY , as Cheyne 

* This occurred in some codices and seems to have been in the original for anyone, inserting 


later to make it agree with the Hebrew, would certainly have inserted the correct translation. 
+ See Geiger’s Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, pp. 259-433. Breslau, 1857. 


*6 
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observes, was probably for }73}?. When used of the community the singular 
suffix is often translated by the plural, and so the LXX. may have taken it here. 
The Peshitta, which otherwise does not agree with the LXX., has os and this 
suits the context better 

In 13:8 the Hebrew is N39D Dv DIDN); the LXX., xa? Karagdyovrar 
avtov¢ éxei oxdpvor Spr; the Peshitta, Lud] cae a) Nasco. Sebdk thinks 
they may have read D?DN") or DIIN} | the latter, if the person is changed, 
gives the proper consecution in tense, ‘though the form in the text following in 
the same person as the preceding verbs may be regarded as coordinate with these), 
5 before 4°55 being erased. He also takes the preceding verbs in the first 
person as establishing the Massoretic text; however, it is to be noted that the 
following verb is in the third person, and this arrangement would make the first 
two and the second two agree. 

In 2:8 for 5 the LXX. is ri dddv airjc; the Peshitta, mdute]. Preced- 
ing and following this the third person is we and such a change is hardly 
justifiable, even in Hosea, where the change is not infrequent. 1 ‘*has 
nothing but difficulty in its favor ” (Briggs). 

In 4:8 for jv/53 the LXX. has rac woyac aitov; the Peshitta, ,omasd ; the 
Vulgate, ‘‘animas eorum;’? Symmachus and Theodotion, év raic yWuyaic airév. 
Thus the versions as well as some MSS. read DY’) and this is demanded by the 
context. However, see page 197. Compare also } 5’ = FAA 5’, note § follow- 
ing, 12:2; F3=O5, 

IV. There is also a number of cases in which a substitution of one part of 
speech for another or a variation of expression is such that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the reading is due to difference of MSS. or to the translator. There 
may be noted, 

1. Cases of the variation of a word or expression, as in 1:7, where, for the 
Hebrew vy PYS"NN), the LXX. has roic dé viote "Iotda, requiring 2°-FN) 
TTT which was probably in the MS. before the translator. Both expressions 
occur in Hebrew for the same idea, and in the Greek oixoc may be used, as well as 
the expression here used, to convey this idea, viz., that of posterity. There isa 
score of places in the Bible where this interchange occurs, the LXX. having one 
form and the Hebrew the other. Perhaps these may be recensional; they may, 
however, be — 1ined as due to the translator’s desire for variety of oe 
as the use of ayardw for HF in 2:25 (where, however, the variant ‘Ac agrees 
with that in 2:3,6) must be explained. Similar to the foregoing is the variation in 
2:1, 98 12D DTD TON? DAN DY ND DID VON = ddi!t abroic oF acs 


KAnhoovra viol x.7.2. If exact. the tr: ins: tion of the see verb 


ov viele, 


requires ND - Fo 
ever, the LXX. in the first passage translates both words by xadéw, the last by 


such variation compare Isa. 62:4 and 32:5, where, how- 


eixov in both forms. 
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In 3:4 for FJDYY the LXX. is Pvoaorypiov = FDBY. Sebok explains the 
variation as due to the confusion of letters, f for ¥Y and fy for FJ, or as a 
‘tendency change.’’ This latter seems more probable. Professor Ladd observes, 
‘“‘ The effect from the dislike of idols and their surroundings may be seen in the 
change by the later Jews of the word FJ3Y%3—sacred stone images which served 
as altars but which were regarded as objectionable, although they appear in Gen- 
esis as used by the Patriarchs, often consecrated to the service of Jehovah,—into 
Pyare .”** «The Professor shows by a comparison of 2 Kgs. 3:2 with 1 Kgs. 16:32 
that aoa) is the original in the latter; ne also observes that the verb DIP 
does not well apply to FU but to FY: ef. Deut. 16:22. 

The peculiar translation of DYH 7) WON by the LXX. iepareiac oid? Shiwv, 
may possibly be attributed to the same cause. If not, the translator may have 
taken "}J5N in its usual meaning as an article of sacerdotal dress, and this then 
as the insignia of priesthood, and connected with this the Urim and Thummim 
which 67/0¢ represents elsewhere (Thummim, Deut. 33:8; Urim, Num. 27:21 and 
1 Kgs. 28:6). It may, however, be a free translation of D959 as giving 
knowledge of things doubtful and hidden. In such cases there is too little basis 
for decision. 

In 2:16 9D YDSIN = LXX. 46 wiavd. FP is here taken in the bad 
sense and so Cheyne’s citation of Ps. 107:40, where this word is the translation of 
pi, hardly seems necessary, though this same verb is used for FPP in 4:12 
and possibly occurred here. However, pfs) is thus translated in Ezek. 14:9 and 
Prov. 1:10. 

In 8:11 for the Hebrew NIM the LXX. is jyaryuéva, requiring D)N(?), 
and this is better than the repetition of Nond which may be a corruption from 
TIANA). 

In 13:6 9y3% = LXX. cic x/ycp0rhv = mys? ; cf. p. 209, for 5x9, 
12:5. 

2. Cases in which the variation may be due to a confusion of consonants. 

In 5:2 for 9555 DW PSN yy Owe MoM) the LXX. is 6 oi ay- 
petovrec tiv Ojpav Katéxysav. eyo 6% zadevt_¢ iuov; the Peshitta, Op—Sad ipa? Ip230 
geass 15] <7 Ll bus 
to look with favor on the versions of the LXX. and Peshitta, which carry on the 


. The Massoretic text is so peculiar that one is inclined 
figure of the preceding verse. but it is very difficult to determine what was the 
basis of these readings. aypeim occurs twice for YY, though Trommiusy gives 
FIN) for this word in Job 10:16, while in Prov. 6:25 it occurs possibly for np. 
With only these few and doubtful cases one cannot easily find what was the basis 
pa is usually the translation of "JY, cf..Gen. 25:28; 27:4; and it seems 


here. 47 
* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. New York. Vol.1., p. 707. 
+ Concordantiae Graecae in Septuaginta, etc. Amsterdam 1718, p. 18. 
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probable that “j\¥ (cf. Peshitta) was not the basis here or it would have been 
translated by @ypciw. Moreover the peculiar position of the relative and the con- 
struction here is unexpected. The variation may be explained, though unsatis- 
factorily, by the confusion of letters, *Y = YY, J=/J and OH for $M, Omyy(? 
055 =p(5)55._ It is easier, however, with Sebék to suppose a confusion : 
sound in which D/A OD" . The MSS. seem to have been obscure here. 
Compare that preceding, viz., at the end of ch. 4; cf. p. 214. 

In 9:13 for the Hebrew 799 ONY Vy 5 the LXX. has cic @jpav xapéoryoav 
Ta téxva avrov, simplifying the difficult Massoretic reading, and with slight altera- 
tion, giving a fair parallelism. However, there has been a confusion of letters, 
etc., and as the reading involves the unexpected change from 0/7935 in the first 
part to }935) in the second, also the use of "WY in a sense in which it does not 
occur elsewhere so far as I have been able to learn, it may be due to the trans- 
lator. The form > Me" = (>) Mv’ in this reading. 

In 9:7 for the Hebrew 9997 SIN ON Ww Jp the LXX. has ca’ 
Kakotjoetar lopaya aorep onrne «.7.2. The difficulty of the Massoretic text ren- 
ders the translation doubtful. The LXX. seems not to have had 5% yg and this 
may be a repetition of the last letters of the preceding word; however, as SN 
is frequently translated by «axdév it may be contained in kaxwhoerac, Which requires 
4 ayy for Uy. NDI in this reading would be N'955. The idea then is 
a at that time Israel will be humiliated as the prophet is now. The last clause 
of the verse is siihalehe altered to render the verb conformable with the previous 
Wy - exAnlivdy for Fz") is better syntax than the A.V., viz., ‘ great hatred.” 
According to the received reading of this verse, as Cheyne suggests, it is necessary 
to supply some introductory words if the idea of reproach is conveyed. But if the 
true prophets are referred to, in what sense is |Jy"y used ? 

In 11:4 for the Hebrew “4)) ND : SIN YON DON) the LXX. has «ai é7132é- 
Wouat Tpd¢ abtév, Suvi To «7.2. The peculiar form 595) may have misled 
the translator, and even if it comes from 55x an object would be expected. This 
and the faci that NS at the beginning of the following verse is inconsistent with 
8:13; 9:3.6; 11:11, unless indeed one admit with Kuenen* that the prophet con- 
tradicts himself, favors the reading \5 which interchange with N5 is not infre- 
quent in the "> and 53°}, and this with 55)x¢ is no more difficult than the 
peculiar use of the word.  ‘e7i32éyouac may be a free translation of {NX or 
DO’DN(?). The misconception of the preceding part of the verse (cf. p. 204) is 
shown here also, but this does not greatly affect it for the purpose here considered. 

In §:11 for VS the LXX. has réav pataiov = =n, which is frequently trans- 
lated by paraoc.t If \Y were the form the article would be expected. The 


* Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. London, 1877. P. 158. 
+ Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen, p. 411, regards pataiwy as a free translation of ¥ 


(Vulgate), which was changed to )¥ on account of offensiveness. 
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error of a scribe would be the more easy, since the initial letters of 9§)8) are the 
same as the last letters of NYY’ (Secker). 

In 9:3 for the Hebrew D9 YH DDN Bw) the LXX. has xaroxyoev "E¢pain 
Aiyurrov and this carries out the contrast with the first part of the verse very well, 
but possibly it is a confusion of % for § since the conjunction would be expected 
here. Cf. also 14:8, 99¢2%9 = xadoivra: = 9" (?). 

In 7:1 INDY =Ev 76 tdcactai we = INV (2). Cf. 6:11. 

V. Closely connected with the preceding are a few cases of transposition of 
letters and words as in 8:13, where, for ODN°) Wer YTD PSTD MDS, the 
LXX. has dudére édv Piowor Ovoiav Kai dadywor kpéa. The Hebrew is peculiar and difti- 
cult, if indeed it is Hebrew at all. Usually the LXX. follows the Hebrew 
order, especially in difficult passages, and the translation here would indicate that 
the Hebrew at the basis of it was, 9) JODN’ MDP IND ON °D, which gives 
the same arrangement of clauses as the received reading, or even better than this. 
s9775;7 looks very much like a peculiar repetition of the letters in Ff slightly 
altered, viz., 7} for f}. For the use of ON °5 cf. 9:12 (LXX.); ef. also °5 03, 
9:16. ae 

In 6:3 for the Hebrew a> my wiprnd the LXX. has zpadinoce Kai duipog 
yn, and this order requires PAN) wy) hwy), taking FV as a noun 
as the A.V. also. The arrangement would then be similar to that in Joel 2:23, 
but the usual order may be taken because the word is taken as a noun, though 
this is not probable. 

In 7:16 for the Hebrew Dy 5 93)u" the LXX. has azeorpagyoay cig obdév; 
the Peshitta, yep LX Ns aaenz}. These versions give little help here; they 
seem to have taken these two words in the reverse order, viz., NO Sy, unless 
the sense is ‘‘to the not high one,” ‘‘no god” (Gesenius), which is not probable. 
In the former case nd would hardly be used as this arrangement requires. 
Williams’ conjecture, 5%}9¥5 ,* is also impossible. 

In 13:10 for the Hebrew NON 27 IN the LXX. has roi 6 Bacirehe cov 
ovroc; Which is a fair translation, taking MX as an interrogative, and it seems 
probable that the letters ’ and f} have been transposed, the original being PPX, 
and this is confirmed by NON , which would naturally follow FX as an enclitic, 
but is peculiar after °*WN. The form 9M would arise the more easily since it 
occurs in vy. 7 and elsewhere. The forms in v. 14 were probably fA! also. So 
the versions in 13:10. 

In 13:15 there is clearly a transposition of letters, YN for YIN, but 
amiss. 

RECENSIONAL VARIATIONS. 

There are still other variations of a different nature from those already con- 

sidered. These are of such a character that they can only be explained by 


* The Hebrew Prophets. London, 1866. In loco. 
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supposing the translator to have used a MS. differing somewhat from the MSS. 
underlying the present Massoretic text. An examination of these cases will show 
this. There may be noted, 

I. Additions. 

In 4:17 for J5-f7379 the LXX. has éyxev éav76 oxévda2a. Nowack and Simson 
regard this as an interpretation in explanation of the preceding DDS Y, but as 

Swald perceived there is an incompleteness in the verse as it now stands, ** And 
Ephraim shall not be left with his idols as is strongly enough expressed, v. 19.”’ 
The sentiment too is foreign to the spirit of Hosea and especially so if satirical. 
This also is against the reading of Ewald, viz., ‘* the scandal giveth him restora- 
tion.”” He supposes some such word as S\yvv%) to have dropped out of the text 
and vocalizes P37. It seems better, however, to vocalize F937}, which is 
used of the setting up of idols (cf. Isa. 46:7 and 2 Kgs. 17:29), and to construe 
(? D919 as object of the verb. Thus the reading would be, Ephraim is 
joined to idols, he hath set a stumbling-block for himself. The last clause then car- 
ries out the idea preceding and gives good parallelism; note also the connection 
with the following verse according to the LXX. 

In 4:18 for pp939 Np (372) YSN the LXX. has jydzyoav aripiav éx 
dpvaypuatoc aitic. By the addition of a letter (N) and a change of pointing, a vari- 
ant, and in this case a much better reading, is obtained. The MSS. underlying 
the Massoretic text seem to have been corrupted or obscure in this place as the 
peculiar Hebrew and variations of the LXX. in the last verses of this chapter as 
well as the opening of the next chapter indicate. The Hebrew of this clause is 
certainly very peculiar, but accepting a suggestion of the LXX., an excellent 
reading is obtained. Hermann* pointed out the fact that though the present 
reading of the LXX. gives no fit sense, yet a restoration of that which was its 
basis gives a form susceptible of a good translation: he suggests 7P°9INI%Y with 
the translation ‘‘ sie lieben Schande mehr als ihre Ehre.’’ Cheyne favors this cor- 
rection, referring WN) to Yahweh, the Pride of Israel, her God. Cf. Zech. 11:3. 
He would then translate ‘they love infamy rather than her Euxcellency.”” The 
peculiarity of the Greek shows that the translator was following Hebrew. 

II. There are also a few cases of omission which indicate that certain letters 
and words were not in the MS. before the translator. 

In 2:23 for the Hebrew D°DY7 AN FIN TT ON) TIYN the LXX. 
has Aéyer xipiocg éxaxobo 7g ovpavo. The first FJPN occurs unexpectedly here 
in the Hebrew and evidently was not in the MS. before the translator, for it is 
not his tendency to omit. 

In 8:2 for 5S" TIP TON yu % the LXX. has éué kexpdfovrac ‘0 
Gede éyvoxauév oe. INL"? occurs in a peculiar position and is probably taken from 


the following verse ; a copyist’s error, since there can be no reason for its omission. 


* Studien und Kritiken. 1879. P. 517. 
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In 14:3 for the Hebrew Diz? DMD MYdv*3) the LXX. has kai dvrazo- 
ddoouev Kaprov yerdéov jyuov. Here the omission of a letter causes an important 
change and relieves a clumsy construction of the Hebrew. The difficulty of the 
received reading is the only thing in its favor, if indeed the construction is 
justifiable. But it is just such peculiarities that a careful study of the LXX., 
and restoration of the text underlying it, will show to be incorrect readings. The 
proposal of Newcome to read é) after the LXX. relieves the difficulty and 
receives some confirmation also from Heb. 13:15, where the connection points to 
this passage rather than Isa. 57:19. This does not occur in the LXX. of Isa. 
57:19, and 35%} is not translated by xapzéc. The Peshitta also, departing from 
the LXX. and Massoretic text in other particulars, agrees with the LXX. in 
reading 5). The explanation of this variation given by Pococke, shows to 
what conjectures one is driven by the theory that the translation of the LXX. is 
based on the same MSS. as those underlying the Massoretic text, or rather that 
there were no variations in the MSS. He observed, ‘ For this end I conceive that 
xapréc here is by the Greek taken in the same notion that xdpzwua or Kdptwcice is 
by them elsewhere used, viz., for a whole burnt offering, which usually the Rabbins 
tell us were some of them called FyI45 1’p> the kapzéc or summer fruit of the 
altar, so were such free-will offerings, they say, called; because they were to the 
altar as summer fruits to a table after a banquet.’”* 

III. There are also some cases of variation through change of person, num- 
ber, etc. The character of these is here considered. 

In 12:9 for NOM WEN PY %) ny? NSO 1799 55 the LXX. has révrec 
oi révot avTow oby ebpeOhoovtar avT@, di adiKiag Gc juaptev. When NY is used of dis- 
covering a fault it is usually followed by 3 of person; but it is often used with 
% in the sense ‘‘to suffice,’ and this gives a better sense here, adopting the 
suflix of the third person for the first in 93/9)’. Thus Cheyne, ‘“(but) all his 
profits will not suffice for (i. e., to expiate) the guilt which he has incurred,” 
reading NON "WN ny? NSD’ ND yyy 95; but this is a rather forced 
meaning, (to expiate ?), and it seems better to follow the LXX., reading }> for 
5 and putting the preposition Sy (ef. 9:15) before iy thus it would read 
NOM WN PY Sy 1D INSD ND Pp OD, ie. all his profits will not suffice 
him because of the guilt which he has incurred. This gives the same connection with 
the next verse as the reading suggested by Cheyne as it also gets ‘‘rid of the 
unnatural distinction supposed above between ‘iniquity’ and ‘sin.’ ” 

In 11:3 for PHY Oy onp DDN IOI DIN) the LXX. has «ai 
ty ovverddioa Tov ’Edpain, avéAaBov avtov éxi tov Bpayiova pov; the Vulgate, ‘* portabam 
eos in bracheis meis”’; the Peshitta, ws37 Ss .o3] Anco Saupe 2529 Lie. 
Of the peculiar forms 95)59 and dnp one cannot say much except to note 





* Theological Works. London, 1740. Vol. IT., p. 684. 
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that the translation of these forms is such as to indicate, at least, that the Hebrew 
was followed, and so the following may be relied upon as accurate. ovvexddica is 
evidently an effort to translate the root 535, though influenced by the concep- 
tion of the following verse. Cappelle* justifies it by making it equal to “ attem- 
perare pedem.”’ The form Hf, however, is anomalous and according to the 
translations was at least taken as the equivalent of pDInNnp? , and this must have 
been the original since Df cannot be explained as an infinitive or participle. At 
all events the translation ‘‘ taking them by their arms,” A.V., is contrary to the 
use of Sy and it also involves the difficulty already mentioned, while ‘‘ he took 
them on his arms”’ (R.V. margin) involves a sudden change of person as well as 
philological objections. It seems better, therefore, with Cheyne, Nowack and 
others, to read 97 Sy (?) Np? . ‘*T took them up in my arms.” Cf. 
R.V., also Isa. 63:9. 

In 2:18 for the Hebrew 9 98955 NS) *vIN NTN the LXX. has xarécer 
ne for both; the Vulgate, *‘ vocabit me,” for both; the Peshitta, s1u,o2 for both. 
The Hebrew, strangely, has the verbs in the second person and omits a) after the 
first verb, though two codices have it.tj The LXX., as indicated, translates both 
clauses in the same way and the verb is in the third person, agreeing with that 
preceding and following. The Vulgate, seldom agreeing with the LXX., is con- 
firmatory here. 

Similar to this is a peculiar change in 5:3, where, for DDN MIN AMY Dd 
Sys NYWS the LXX. has dir viv éerdpvevoev "Edpaiu, éudvby Iopah2; the 
Peshitta, \ujpsu} 1gzjo saup2] 2] Laoy Sp}; the Vulgate, “ quia nunc 
fornicatus est Ephraim, contaminatus est Israel’’; the Targum, {vo v9 7N 
ON” FD IDNMODN OMON MD. It would seem that the persons should 
agree, and the third person of the first verb in the versions is certainly as good as 
the received reading. Note also H9AQSL7T) = karorneo oe, 2:20. 

IV. Finally several substitutions of letters, words and phrases occur, and 
they are of such a character as to show that they are not due to the translator. 

In 18:9 for the Hebrew THs 9395 Sy 7” ane the LXX. has 
TH dtadHopa cov "IopaiA ric Bonfyoec; the Peshitta, 43,3) alse. Sebok supposes 95 
may have come from %?t (Cappelle). %5 may have come from %%§ or §) also, for 
the LXX. and Peshitta must have read TNS 7 and that this is a better read- 
ing than that of the Massoretic text, a simple comparison of the texts shows, as 
well as the peculiar readings and ellipses supposed in attempts to translate the 
received reading. Cf. R.V. Cheyne retains 95 , reading Tyas 7 95, “He 
hath destroyed thee, O Israel; yea who is thy help?’ However, there is no 





* Commentarii et Notae Criticae. Amsterdam, 1689, p. 558. 
+ The Hebrew Text, p. 123. 
+ So also Driver in an incidental note, p. lxviii. 
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reason for its omission by the translator. The conjecture of Houbigant* and 
others after him, viz., yy is unnecessary since the construction with 3 is 
good. Cf. Nah. 3:9; Pss. 118:7 and 35:2. Of course the translation of sane 
cannot be sustained as exact. 

In 13:5 for the Hebrew yoy 9§N the LXX. has 28 éxoiuawédy oe; the 
Peshitta, yds.s5 ja]. Here, as Sebok well points out, py suits the fol- 
lowing 3°95 as well as the next verse better. “} and “ are readily confused ; 
note also the 9 of 9§N which might easily be repeated. The Targum gives a free 
rendering in VIN MP5ID NIN , but it shows the sense demanded here. 

In 13:15 for N75’ DAN Pa NVI 95 the LXX. has didérv virog avapuéoov 
adeAgov diacre2ei; the Vulgate, ‘‘ Quia ipse inter fratres dividit, etc.” ; the Peshitta, 

. weeps). These versions require "Js instead of NH’, for it is not 
probable that they took this verb as equivalent to the Arabic Sy? . This then 
becomes a reference to the separation between Judah and Israel. Cf. Zech. 11:14. 

In 5:8 for the Hebrew Mae TAN the LXX. has ééory Bevianiv. Here 
again is a peculiar phrase in Hebrew, it being necessary to supply to convey the 
supposed meaning, while the LXX. roars "77 is at once clear and forcible in 
this connection. Cf. the translation of fy, 11:10,11. Cheyne’s translation of 
this is good, viz., ‘‘ Benjamin is distraught.”” For the conjecture of Meier,7 viz., 
FvIN® , I fail to find the support which he finds in the LXX. It is evident that 
the Massoretic reading might readily have been corrupted to the present form. 
Cf. Judg. 5:14. 

In 13:2 for the Hebrew DYSYY ONAN (3 in some texts) the LXX. has 


kar’eikéva eidddwv; the Vulgate, *‘ quasi similitudinem idolorum”’:; the Targum, 


PAID (MWISDI'5 NSW nn yy). These versions require the 
reading OPAYP MVISND, which indicates that there was no art then in the 
manufacture of such images (Cheyne). 

In 2:11 for FADD the LXX. has coi wa) Kazizrew, Which requires FIDDY, 
as this is the usual method of translation of the infinitive with ?7%}. Commenta- 
tors have succeeded in explaining the use of the “ as that of purpose, but an 
ellipsis must be supposed, such as, which should have covered. Strange infinitive 
force! If referred to the nouns as mos> must be, another pointing of the con- 
sonants at the basis of the LXX. would be more forcible, viz., AIDS. Cf. 
Ezek. 1:11,23, etc. However, the reading }O5%5 is the one expected from the 
context. , 

In 5:7 for yey the LXX. has épvoi37. Kuinoel’s conjecture yan (cited 
by Drake) is due to the theory that the variations must be explained sO as to 
harmonize with the Massoretic text, and this only involves the confusion of 5 
* Biblia Hebraica. In loco. 

+ Studien und Kritiken. 1842. P. 1028. 
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and “J, but Yq is not translated by épvci3, in the LXX., though this is not 
decisive. It seems more probable that the reading was DOM. Cf. Joel 1:4 
(LXX.). The sense of the LXX. is manifest, needing no explanation. If yw NM 
is taken in the sense of month, the most natural meaning, as it occurs without 
the article, then, as Prebendary Huxtable observes, ‘‘The Hebrew scriptures 
perhaps furnish no other example of that particular form of personification by 
which a period of time is spoken of as itself effecting what is done by other 
agents in it.’* 

In 4:18 for ODNSD ID the LXX. is spérie yavavaiove. It is supposed by many 
commentators that the translation of the LXX. arose from the reading O)X3D 
and the confusion of the Sabeans with the Canaanites, but this again is due to a 
theory. Only on the supposition that the MS. underlying the translation differed 
somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text, can such variations be 
explained satisfactorily. A remark of Ewald shows that a fair reading is given 
by the LXX., viz., “‘it attached itself in close friendship to the Canaanites; in 
which case we should have to read {ID “ID (comp. “"}D)3), and the sense would 
not be bad in this connection as well as suitable to the words in 12:8, if only 
jyvI5 were not so very unlike the letters ON5pD.” Theory then is all that is 
against the reading of the LXX. “3D ("JD%) is not so translated in the LXX., but 
was chosen because of the similarity of the letters. “9 is the word most com- 
monly so translated, but does not seem quite suitable here, though a better word 
does not suggest itself to the writer. 

In 8:10 for Dy’ — NUD Oy 917") the LXX. is Kai Kordcove. piKpd 
Tov xpiew Baciréa Kai apy . Ewald’s rendering. of the Hebrew, ‘‘ cease a little” 
(pointing 19M") ) and ‘‘ sorrow a little”? (A.V.), are both open to Nowack’s ques- 
tion, Why a little? Nor is the reading given by Simson, Winsche, etc., better, 
viz., ‘in a little, etc.” What usage is this? (75 in 1:4, cited by Nowack, is 
different. Nor yet that of Hitzig, Keil,t R.V., etc., ‘“‘ they shall begin to be 
diminished ” (reading {)}/%5 as inf. or “‘adject. verb’’). Cheyne well asks, ‘“‘ Why 
‘begin’ ?’? None of the above explanations being satisfactory, the only remedy 
is with Cheyne to turn to the LXX. which reads 799) MWD OY 19M" 
D2") , possibly sof’) as Ewald read, may be retained; the rendering would be 


“that they may cease for a little from anointing a king and princes.”” The reading 
“king and princes’ is found in some Hebrew MSS. and in the versions: it is 
confirmed also in the following ‘citations by Reuss,2 viz., ch. 3:4; 7:5; 8:4 and 
13:10, where “‘ king ’’ and “ princes” are thus associated. 


In 3:2 for the Hebrew 0 iy yw) D’ We ym) the LXX. has kai youdp 





* Bible Commentary. London, 1876. Vol. VI., p. 440. 

+ Der Prophet Hosea. Berlin, 1880, p. 150. 

+ Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Edinburgh, 1878. Vol. I., p. 116. 
§ La Bible. Part II. Les Prophétes. Paris, 1876. In loco. 
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kpiHov Kai vé3er oivov; Never juxdpov for n° , aS Gesenius and a number of com- 
mentators give it, so far as I have been able to learn. Cheyne suggests that 
probably the translator was unacquainted with the ‘“‘lethech ;” but this fails to 
account for the transliteration of a Hebrew word. As ‘J})5 is one of the zat 
Aeydueva and there is no measure corresponding to it in the Egyptian dry measure, 
which, as Cheyne observes, ‘‘ in other details agrees exactly with the Hebrew,” it 
is very difficult to determine the cause of the variation and at the same time sus- 
picion is cast on the Hebrew word. —yévop is used as often for \Y5Fq as for WD}? ,* 
and so one cannot determine which was in the MS. before the translator, or some 
aid in explaining the variation might be derived from it. oivov for Dy might 
be explained from the use of barley to make wine. Compare also the plural of 
xpi in Greek; or possibly, according to Schleusner, ‘Sed mihi Sy’ legisse 
videntur.”’ , 

No explanation on the ground of the use of a MS. similar to that of the Mas- 
soretic text is satisfactory. Why should the translator give a Hebrew word in 
Greek letters if he did not find it in the MS. before him? Newcome supposed 
that @iAaxoc, which Symmachus used in the translation here, had crept into the 
Greek from the Hebrew. This change, however, would not have occurred long 
before the translation of the LXX., while the word is found in the Odyssey and 
was used also by Aristophanes; moreover there is another word, Af«voc, which is 
just as likely to have come from 9 , but it occurs in Aristophanes, Euripides 
and Herodotus. It seems more probable that the Hebrew came from the Greek, 
from confusing the two words, perhaps, with a transposition of consonants, viz., 


Anyetoyhny very easy confusion with the different arrangement of the con- 
sonants in the Greek words. The former was used for meal, etc., and from the 
Greek translation, may have passed into Hebrew in this disguised form. There 
seems to have been great confusion among the Fathers in the reading of this 
passage. A remark by Epiphanius, viz., Achék d2, dc év 7H ‘Qoyé TO TpooHry sipyrat, 
dre EutcOwcaunv Euav7@ Zetke npiov' év arvtiypddorge J2, youop Kpidv, 76 abd eiow déKa 
yap Kal zévre wdd100 Gpuaivovra: oiror,t Shows that he regarded the ‘“‘lethech” and the 
homer as the same measure wrongly, thinking that there were two homers, one of 
twelve and the other of fifteen baths, the ‘‘ lethech”’ corresponding to the latter. 
This looks as if there had been an understanding that the two expressions were 
equivalent or that Aé@ex was an explanation of yéuop. In the editor’s discussion of 
this passage, a reading from Ambrosius is cited, viz., ‘‘ Et conduxi eam gomor 
hordei et semi-gomor hordei et nevel vini.’”? This combines the two readings, but 


affords no light on the question considered, except in showing that the texts of 


* Driver, however, gives a number of instances showing y to be the transliteration of y 


(é ?), pp. 105, 106. 
ey 
+ Patrologia Graeca, edited by J. P. Migne. Paris, 1858. Vol. XLIIL., pp. 272, 273. 
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the versions have been tampered with. Whatever the origin of the variation may 


be, the reading of the LXX. is at least as satisfactory as the received reading. 


The explanation of this, referring to 2 Kgs. 7:18, and the inference that a 
homer and a half of barley would have a value of fifteen shekels, which plus the 
fifteen shekels of silver would equal the price of a slave, Ex. 21:32, is simply 
arbitrary. It rests upon the following uncertainties: the value of (1) barley, (2) a 
slave, (3) 19: the reason for the amount being (1) the price of a slave, (2) part 
money, part barley. The best explanation of the received reading is that this 
amount was given for provision (Huxtable), and this applies to the LXX. also. 
Cf. I Sam. 25:18; If Sam. 16:1. An offering might also have been contemplated, 


ef. I Sam. 1:24; perhaps a jealousy offering, cf. Num. 5. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Thus it is seen that, while there are many variations in the LXX., most of 
these can be satisfactorily explained. It is inevitable that there should be some 
corruption in the Greek text, and this renders the reading in some places doubt- 
ful, but such cases are nearly always manifest and thus one is warned not to use 


these for critical purposes. The fact also that the translator’s aim was to pro- 


duce a translation for t use of the people of his times, and not that the Hebrew 


text might be reconstructed from it, allowed him to translate as he understood 
the Hebrew, and thus to interpretation a number of minor variations may be 
attributed. Yet the fairness and the literalness of the translation are, withal, 


astonishing ; and these would no doubt seem even greater if we had the MS. from 
which the translation was made. 

The faithful reproduction of Hebrew idioms and even the order of words in 
Hebrew is remarkable. In ch. 1:9 the translation kai éy@ ob« eivt iuev, Shows that 
if DONS has dropped out of the text, as many suppose, it must have been 
before the LXX. was translated. Many other passages showing that the LXX. is 
a protection against rash conjecture, might also be adduced. But is the value of 
such a translation to end with this? So, many treat it. An example may suffice 
to show how the translations of the LXX. are usually treated, viz., in ch. 2:22 the 
text of the Western Jews is FIM’ AN Ap as found in our Hebrew Bibles, but 
lex the reading is FFT’ 9IN 9D AW. Now if our He- 
brew text had happened to have read as the Babylonian codex, no doubt those 


in the Babylonian 


who regard the LX X. as of no value, would have found here a false translation 
of the LXX., supporting the text by the Vulgate, ‘‘scies quia ego Dominus.” 
Both translations, however, may be sustained on the supposition that there were 
different readings in the Hebrew MSS.., as there are in this case. This illustrates 
the difference between the explanation of the variations, by those who hold that 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew text, and that given by those who 
do not admit this. 
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In the present investigation it has been the aim to explain all the variations 
which can fairly be attributed to the translation as due to this. But after one has 
studied the character of these variations, whether due to free translation or to 
imperfect transmission of the text, and has noted the general tendency of the 
translator in those instances in which it is evident he has given a free translation, 
he finds that there are some variations which might possibly be attributed to the 
translator, but are more likely due to difference of recension or perhaps in some 
cases to imperfect transmission of the text. There are still other variations, how- 
ever, which cannot be explained in this way. These can only be explained as 
arbitrary or recensional, but the general fidelity of the translator will not allow 
the former explanation, moreover the excellence of the readings in many cases 
will not admit it. Certainly the important variations are not numerous, but one 
would not expect many variations in Hebrew MSS. of a book the size of Hosea. 

The peculiar addition in ch. 13:4 may be thought to reflect on the character 
of the MS. used by the translator. Yet such peculiarities may easily be detected, 
and it is to be remembered that if we had the early Hebrew MSS. it would be 
necessary to use critical judgment in choosing a variant reading, just as is the 
case with the MSS. of the New Testament. It seems of great importance there- 
fore that the text of the LXX. receive more attention, that it may be had in its 
very best and most complete form, in order that a more careful comparison of the 
version with the Massoretic text may be made. Great results certainly may be 
expected from such study, even in the Minor Prophets, where the translators are 
supposed to have treated the text with great liberty. 

It seems strange that the American Revisers, otherwise less conservative 
than the English Committee, should have disagreed with the latter in that they 
refused any reference to the Septuagint and other versions. Care must certainly 
be used and great discrimination in the study of the versions for textual purposes, 
but to throw such a valuable critical aid as the Septuagint out of consideration, is 
to reject what Providence has preserved ; it is to close one’s eyes to the light. 








NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS I.-XXXI,* 
By BENJAMIN W. BACON, 


Oswego, N. Y. 


In the so-called Urgeschichte, Gen. 1.-x11., the analysis of Budde,t if taken 
with a grain of salt derived from Kuenen,{ seems to the present writer on the 
whole a true one. If the poetic structure discovered by Prof. Briggs? in Gen. 1. 
really exists, this lends additional force to the argument that this chapter, in other 
respects so strongly contrasting with the usual style of P, was not original with 
him, but worked over and incorporated from J?._ For elsewhere in the priestly 
document there is not one trace of poetry discoverable, either in thought or struc- 
A further bit of evidence in favor of Budde’s J? (considered by him to have 
ef. ver. 25) may be derived from Deut. 


ture. 
employed Elohim previous to Gen. Iv. 26 
IV. 32sqq., where indeed Hlohim in 33sq. may be accounted for by translating a 
God; but not in ver. 32. Here the most probable explanation to my mind, in 
view of the general practice of D, is a retained peculiarity of the source, and so 
also in 33sq. There being absolutely no trace of P in D, this reference may 
accordingly be taken as evidence for an underlying elohistic J? in Gen. 1.|| 

In Gen. vi. 4 I regard the first two clauses IN... .D!DIF7 as due to 
supplementary redaction in place of a simple, 5 97°), an interpolation intended 
to explain the Nephilim of Num. x1. 33. But the original writer was not giving 
an aetiology of Nephilim, but of Gibborim, for the identifying of whom with the 
Nephilim there is not only no evidence, but ver. 4b indicates them to have been 
quite a different class from the Nephilim, and by no means necessarily of gigantic 
Cf. x. 8sqq. with Num. xi. 33. In the latter passage the Nephilim 


stature. th 
appear to be E’s parallel to J’s beni- Anak of vs. 22,32. At least there can be no 


certainty that any mention of Nephilim occurs in J, and the superfluity if not the 
disagreement of this clause with the latter part of the verse, together with the 
extreme awkwardness of its position, seem to be against it. 

When J relates the birth of a person or class of persons of importance he says, 
‘*____ took to wife and - went in unto —— and she (they) bare a child 
(children) unto him ”’ (them), and then proceeds to tell what became of the child 
* A series of sketches preliminary to the author’s new analysis of Gen. 1.-Ex. xx. in Bibles 
within the Bible. Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn., 1891. 

+ Die bibl. Urgeschichte untersucht. Giessen, 1883. 

t Th. Tijdschrift, XV1UI1. 121-171. 

§ Biblical Study, p. 278, and HEBRAICA, April, 1888. 

i Cf. Wellhausen Comp. d. Hex. (Berlin, 1889), 186-189. 
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or children. Cf. 1v. 1,25; xxxvuiil. 2sq., etc. He does not interrupt or antici- 
pate this natural order by inserting in advance what the child is going to be after 
it is born, nor other information which has nothing to do with the story of the 
birth, but tells his story connectedly. Read now vi. 1-4 as the aetiology of the 
Gibborim, of whom Nimrod is one mentioned later, and omit ver. 3 (according to 
Budde displaced from after 111. 21), and the disturbing clauses at the beginning of 
ver. 4, inserting a simple ) after "WN, or WW 5, and we have just what 
J uniformly writes in such cases: ‘The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all that they chose. And the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men and they bare children unto 
them ; the same were the Gibborim which were of old, the men of renown.” 


Kautzsch and Socin* call attention to the fact that x. 1b is probably from J2, 
and argue thence that 1x. 18sq.= R. Insert, however, x. 1b between rx. 19a 
and 19b and there is no occasion for rejecting anything but 18b. 

From vs. 8,13,15 it may perhaps be inferred that in J? the sons of Ham were 
a triad, Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan. 


” For the analysis of ch. xv. see HEBRAICA, Vu. 1. 

Chapters XX.-xXXI. are admitted by all critics to have undergone harmonistic 
treatment by JE only less severe than that of ch. xv. where E’s narrative is first 
introduced. Omissions occur not only after xx. 2 (cf. vs. 6b,17sq), but in ch. 
XxXI. the substance of xxv1. 12-25 (J) has fallen out between vs. 21 and 22, as 
appears from ver. 25. The aetiology of Beersheba is retained, perhaps because it 
differs in its etymology from that of ch. xxvi. It has repeatedly been remarked, 
however, that portions of the last verses (82b,33) do not fit this narrative. Yah- 
weh, ver. 33, might be explained as a scribal alteration. Not so, however, 32b, 
which assumes that Beersheba is not in the land of the Philistines, but that 
Abimelech and Phicol have come away from their own land. This is in accord 
with xXVI. 26sq., but not with xx. 15; xx1. 22sq. and 34. The subject of the 
verbs in ver. 33 is also curiously wanting. But to attribute 32b sq. to Ris a mere 
subterfuge ; there is no motive for interpolation. To the above objections to 32b, 
33 in their present position I will add that 31 and 32a are equally inappropriate. 
The etymology led up to in vs. 28-30 is based upon P5y in the sense of * seven.” 
Abraham obtains the well for ‘* value received,”’ and in token hereof should name 
it ‘‘ Well of the Seven,” otherwise the ‘‘ seven ”’ lambs are not the ‘‘ witness ”’ they 
are intended to be (ver. 30). If now we are suddenly put on another track, and 
find that the well was not called the well of the seven but ‘“‘ the Well of the Oath, 


* Die Genesis, p. 17, notes 28 and 30. 
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because there they sware both of them,” it leaves the expected etymology from 
yow “seven” hanging in mid-air. Ver. 32a again is here a mere repeti- 
tion of ver. 27, which does not need to be repeated, because in 28sqq. we have 
passed on to anew theme. Finally the form of ver. 31 is decidedly characteristic 
of J. The remedy for all this is a simple transposition of vs. 31-33 into the place 
of XXVI. 33, and of XXvI. 33 into this place. The missing subject of ver. 33 is 
therefore Isaac; the play upon “‘ sware,”’ ver. 31, finds its necessary antecedent in 
XXVI. 31; the returning into the land of the Plilistines finds its condition prece- 
dent in xXvi. 26; the “calling on the name of Yahweh,” ver. 33, and the -9y 
‘\3), ver. 31, find their explanation in the fact that these verses are taken from 


the J version of the Beersheba-saga. On the other hand xxv1. 33 correspondingly 


fits, both in style and content, with equal exactness between XxXI. 30 and 34. 


With regard to ch. xxi. I have only possibilities to suggest. Ver. 14 is 
universally acknowledged to have suffered alteration, and ‘‘ Moriah,” ver. 2, is of 


course dependent upon the altered situation and etymology. ‘‘ Yahweh,” v. 11, 


and the supplementary second appearance of the angel, vs. 15-18, are of course 
due also to the Jehovistice redactor, and furnish additional evidence of the Umdeu- 
tung the whole chapter has undergone. Nevertheless it is certain that the altera- 
tion of ver. 14 was, as usual, only superficial; for ver. 8 leads up to a derivation 
from the stem JN" and the saying, 14b, cannot have been manufactured. 
Unless the redactor was unusually fortunate in finding one exactly suited to his 


purpose, we must suppose that he found it in the original. Again, if he had been 


manufacturing an etymology for ‘‘ Moriah” he surely would have made a better 


fit than Yahweh-yireh, a luwcus a non lucendo which surpasses even the etymological 
wonders of J and E. May we not suppose that his work was mainly a mere alter- 
ation of Yahweh to Elohim, as elsewhere (ef. ver. 11), so that the saying, 14b, was 
originally of E’s well-known Mount of God where “he is seen ’’ by Moses and the 


XxIv. 11; and sought, if not seen, by Elijah, I Kgs. xrx. 13 


people, Ex. 11. 6; 
The transformation to ‘* Mount of Yahweh” then immediately 


(cf. Ex. 111. 6).* 
suggested ‘‘ Moriah’’ (Ex. Xv. 17), in place of the name of a land which must 


» 


originally have stood in ver. 2. 

What then was this ‘‘land’’ where the ‘‘mount of God” was? Assuredly 
“‘ the land of the Negeb,”’ Gen. xxiv. 62; Num. xl. 29. 

For a long time, mistaking the origin of ‘‘ Moriah” for a phonetic modifica- 
tion, I had sought to connect it with Moreh, xi. 6 (J), Judg. vi. 1, or with 
VN, but met the objection that the hill of Moreh (Shechem) cannot possibly 
be called a “‘ land,” whereas ‘‘land of the Amorite”’ is too general, and ‘land of 
Hamor’” very unlikely. A further objection not to be disregarded is the carrying 


* T suspect that the number 40 in x1x. 8 has been conformed to Ex. XXXIV. 28 
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of the wood. Carrying wood from Beersheba to Shechem or any part of the ‘hill 
country of the Amorites” is worse than ‘carrying coals to Newcastle.’’ Not so 
if Abraham journeyed southward to the ‘* Mount of God.” The graphic imagina- 
tion of the narrator depicts before his mind’s eye the sandy, rocky, treeless wastes 
of the southern Negeb. Else why does he speak of the wood atall? If he simply 
did not think, he simply would have kept silence. 

What now did Abraham, according to the original ver. 14a, ‘‘ call the name of 
that place’’? for the characteristic form of the half verse indicates that again 
nothing is altered here but the mere name itself. In view of ver. 8, which 
assuredly leads up to an original etymology from FJ, and of 14b, which with 
the mere alteration of Elohim to Yahweh I judge to be original, I would suggest 
as possible, El-roi, and that we have—or should have—here E’s parallel to the 
etymology of J in xv1.13. True J is there aetiologizing on the name of the deity 
of a certain locality, whereas here it is the locality itself, perhaps the altar itself,* 
whose name is accouuted for. But this is exactly the practice of E. He calls 
“the place” or ‘‘ the pillar” El-Bethel, or El-Hlohai-Israel (cf. Xxx1m.20; xxxv. 
7). I venture therefore to think that E may have written in ver. 14, ‘‘So Abraham 
called the name of that place Hl-roi ; as it is said to this day, In the mount of 
God it shall be provided.’’+ 

A very important consequence of this conjecture is the implied location of 
Horeb near Beer-lahai-roi. A priori this would be far from an unlikely scene for 
E’s setting of the single incident he relates of Isaac, cf. xxv. 11b (J). My analy- 
sis of Exodus leads me to the belief that Sinai (J) and Horeb (E) are by no means 
identical in location, and that Horeb at least must be looked for in the Negeb. We 
shall understand then why Moses should “lead the flock to the further side of the 
wilderness ” (from Cush) since he aimed at the oasis which had been the home of 
Isaac; and why Israel on their way to Kadesh from Egypt and Shur should come 
to Horeb the mount of God, if this was “‘ between Kadesh and Bered,” “in the 
way to Shur,’ xv1.7,14. We shall understand the seeming interchangeableness 
of Massah and Meribah, Kadesh, Rephidim and Horeb, in Ex. xvi.; Num. xx., 
etc.; and why Amalek who ‘‘dwelt in the land of the Negeb,” Num. xm. 29, 
should come to attack Israel there. Abraham’s three days’ journey from Beer- 
sheba, xx1I. 4, agrees also with Hagar’s wandering. It disagrees entirely to be 
sure with I Kgs. xrx. 8. But I think there is reason to suspect the genuineness 
of these forty days and nights, or to doubt whether they were days and nights of 


travel. 
Further explanations and evidence will be found in my “ Bibles within the 


* DIDNN in the pregnant sense, “the (sacred) place.”’ 

+ Doubtless the sense of the saying was that of the margin, R.V., ‘‘He shall be seen” (ef. 
Xvi. 13 and the conjectural reading of Well., Comp. d. Hezx.); but E naturally prefers a less 
anthropomorphic sense and interprets as ver. 8 requires. 


*7 
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Bible” (Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn.), soon to appear, and in the series of 
articles in Journal of Bibl. Lit., x. sqq., on ‘“‘ JE in the Middle Books.” If the 
present conjecture bears the weight of adverse criticism, a very welcome light will 
be thrown upon E’s whole narrative of the Exodus; ‘‘ Horeb, the mount of God,” 
Ex. 111. 1, will receive the preliminary explanation of which it now stands in so 
much need, and even the critic who demands as the origina] scene of Gen. XxII., 
jedenfalls eine beriihmte Menschenopferstdatte, will perhaps find satisfaction. 


For the analysis of ch. XxX vil. see HEBRAICA, VII. 2. 


In my opinion Kautzsch and Socin are right in their analysis of ch. xxvim. 
and xxrx. 1-14. Kuenen’s objections to xxvii. 13-16 = J, are not conclusive, 
especially if, as I conceive, this passage has been taken from its original position in 
the connection of xxxv. 14 and transferred hither by JE. The linguistics of ver. 
14; 5443s 7 » 75's . and the doctrinal standpoint of ver. 16, which is 
not of an editorial nature, but leads up to the naming, ver. 19, speak strongly for 
J. On the other hand, ver. 15 cannot be assigned to J as in Kautzsch and Socin, 
for it follows, item by item, ver. 20, which is certainly (xxxI. 13; xxxv. 3) E’s. 
The only obstacle to understanding J’s Bethel story to have occupied originally 
the position where the fragment xxxv. 14 still remains, is thus removed. P had 
then, no doubt, authority for placing his Bethel theophany after the return from 
Paddan-aram, and so Hos. x1r. 5 [4]. 

The division of Kautzsch and Socin in xxrx. 14 is to be preferred to Dill- 


mann’s. Cf. Gen. I. 23. 





acknowledged to be completely satisfactory, even by the analyzers themselves. I 
may be permitted therefore to present one which in some respects may possess 
advantages. In ch. XXX. vs. 32 and 33 are,as Wellhausen points out (Jahrb. f. D. 
Th. XX1. 428s8qq.), in flagrant contradiction to both what precedes and what fol- 
lows. The sense of ver. 31 is unmistakably this (cf. Dillmann, Genesis5, p. 341), 
‘* Thou shalt not give me aught now; hereafter, when certain lambs to be speci- 
fied are born, they shall be mine” (ver. 39s8q.). In ver. 32 Jacob proposes on the 
contrary to sever out the speckled and spotted now and take them (‘‘ it shall be my 
hire’). The sense of the last clause of ver. 32 is not to be obliterated by connect- 
ing it with ver. 33 (Dillmann), for the sentence produced is too awkward (cf. 
Kautzsch and Socin, p. 67, note 125), nor can it be assumed, with Kautzsch and 
Socin, that the words are merely an ancient gloss, for which there is no sufficient 
ground. On the contrary ver. 33 agrees exactly in conception and language with 
32 (both have the phrase “‘ speckled and spotted among the goats and black among 
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the sheep’; elsewhere different language is employed), and both agree with x xx1. 
8a, which must be the ultimate determinator of what E had. Vs. 32 and 33 taken 
together are perfectly in order and comprehensible. Jacob takes, as xxXxXI. 8 says, 
‘*the speckled”; and Laban may see for himself when he comes “ to-morrow ” or 
‘‘in the future” that Jacob has taken none but “the speckled.’’ This agrees 
neither with 31 (‘thou shalt not give me aught”) nor with 35 (Laban separates 
the flock), but it is self-consistent and agrees with xxx1I.8. We may therefore 
safely regard the whole of 32sq. as E’s. 

Vs. 34-36 are then just as certainly J’s, for here we have a different object in 
view in the separation, one which in all these verses is identical. Laban removes 
the parti-colored animals, and removes them a long distance, to prevent intercourse 
between the herds; quite a different matter from Jacob’s mere setting apart the 
speckled for his own. 

Vs. 37 and 38a again contain Jacob’s counter-move by which Laban’s cunning 
is over-matched. He overcomes the obstacle of distance. There is not only the 
immediate connection of the sense to show that this passage belongs with 34-36, 
but its whole spirit of diamond cut diamond over-reaching on Jacob’s part is con- 
trary to E’s representation ; fur in E Jacob’s position is that of injured innocence. 
God interposes on his behalf and “suffers not Laban to hurt him” (xxxI. 7), 
while Jacob himself is the O/) “N of xxv. 27, ‘the man of simple integrity.” 
But 38b, from YW , “in the watering-troughs,” on, is clearly E’s duplicate 
of 38a and 39 (J). ‘ ver. 41 (J) we have “in the gutters”? simply, to which Rje 
has added here the parallel expression of E, by way of explanation of the unusual 
DYN, “gutters,” of J. Still more striking is the reduplication of the last 
clause of ver. 88 compared with the first of ver. 39. The latter verse is clearly 
connected with J’s account (ver. 37) of Jacob’s trick. Vs. 41 and 42 are also 
manifestly a part of the same story, and the latter verses make plain the reason 
of the first and last clauses of ver. 40, viz., Jacob has now charge of an exclusively 
white flock, and has obtained control of the color of the progeny; hence, having 
secured a flock of parti-colored lambs, he does not permit them to mingle indis- 
criminately with the white (Heb. 39 laban) flock of Laban, and so take the 
chances of further parti-colored births, but adopts the (in the author’s eyes) surer 
means of the rods, allowing the progeny to resume their natural white color only 
when the flock are in poor condition. Laban, three days’ journey distant, does 
not realize what is happening. Ver. 43 also is clearly J’s not only on account of 
a2) and PYMHw but from the connection with xxx1.4sq. Only the middle 
clause of ver. 40 stands out in irreconcilable incongruity with this representation. 
How indeed is Jacob to “‘ set the faces of the flocks’ in any given direction ? and 
what is it expected to accomplish when the parti-colored flock is three days’ jour- 
ney off? And, finally, what is the use of it when Jacob has already attained his 
purposes by another and easier method? The answer is, The middle clause of 
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ver. 40 belongs to E; and to this the language again corresponds. It is not the 
‘* speckled and spotted ’’ (E under Laban’s first agreement) nor ‘“ the ringstraked, 
speckled and spotted ’’ (J), but ‘‘the ringstraked and all the black” (E under 
Laban’s second agreement. Cf. xxx1I. 8b), Thus the fragments of E in ch. xxx. 
agree with the résumé of the story in xxxI. 7sqq. E related a changing of 
Jacob’s wages with the final result that not merely “the stronger were Jacob’s 
and the feebler Laban’s,”’ ver. 42 (J), but all the flock of Laban became Jacob’s, 
XxXxI.9(E). Laban assigned him the speckled ; then God caused all the flock to 
bear speckled. He offered him the ringstraked; the whole progeny was ring- 
straked. Jacob’s effort in his own behalf is confined to setting the two kinds of 
sheep opposite one another “ at the watering-troughs”’ where it could easily be 
done (38b,40, middle clause). 

Critics are for the most part quite agreed upon the analysis of xxx1. 1-18. 
The only questions in debate are as to the possible interpolation of vs. 3,10,12. 
Vs. 1 and 2 are easily seen to be doublets, the former J’s, the latter E’s (cf. ver. 5). 
Ver. 3 is referred to by xxXx1l. 9, but this latter is itself an interpolated passage, 
and ver. 3 is excluded by ver. 1, which supplies the motive for Jacob’s return. A 
didactic interest has supplemented this comparatively unworthy motive by a 
special divine direction. Ver. 12 interrupts the necessary connection of ver. 11 
with 13 and is in the highest degree malapropos. The language too heaps 
together adjectives which in E must have applied only in separate instances; 
‘‘ ringstraked ”’ at one time, “‘ speckled and grisled”’ at another. The matter may 
perhaps have been derived from E’s story of the acquisition of the flock, but in its 
present position ver. 12 must be due to didactic interpolation. The same remarks 
apply of course to ver. 10. With the exception of ver. 18 (P) the rest of vs. 1-20 
is indisputably E’s; but the middle clause of ver. 21 is a new beginning, dupli- 
cating the first clause, and 25a is a more remarkable doublet of 23b. Ver. 25b too 
comes in too late after ver. 24 to belong to E. Ver. 27 also not only duplicates 
ver. 26, but brings into striking contrast its different expression for denoting the 
stealthy flight of Jacob (ver. 26, ‘‘ didst steal my heart ;”’ v. 27, ‘‘ didst steal me ”’). 
All these phenomena are rightly noted by the later critics and the indicated frag- 
ments assigned to J. Also the gap in ver. 25, where the name of ‘“‘ the mountain ” 
has been omitted, doubtless in deference to E’s narrative which made Mt. Gilead 
the scene of both camps. In connection herewith, however, it should be noted 
that only in the J passages in the complicated mosaic at the end of the chapter is 
there an apparent attempt to furnish an etymology for two places; E’s narrative 
confining itself to the name Gal-eed (Gilead). Observe also that ver. 31 stands in 
the worst possible connection with its present context, ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou 
stolen my gods ?—Because I was afraid,’ etc. The verse contains really the 
answer, not to the question which stands immediately before it, but to that of ver. 
27 (J), ‘*‘ Wherefore didst thou flee secretly ?” On the other hand, by withdrawing 
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ver. 31, we bring ver. 32 into a better connection after ver. 30. The "VOX" of 
LXX. at the beginning of ver. 32 may then well be genuine, and marks the 
beginning of Jacob’s answer in E. 

Both matter and language show that the succeeding verses down to ver. 42 
are E’s. <A single clause, ‘and into the tent of the two maidservants,’’ has been 
supplemented in ver. 33, as the last clause of the verse shows; but the mere par- 
allelism of vs. 38 and 41 ( Well.) without any trace of divergence in the conception, 
is scarcely sufficient to suggest the presence of J. 

Not until we reach ver. 43 can there be any reasonable doubt of E as the 
author, but here the impression is very strong upon my mind that the debate 
between Laban and Jacob in E reaches a conclusion with Jacob’s triumphant 
rejoinder of ver. 42; and that ver. 43 is the answer to Jacob’s imputation in ver. 
31 (J). In E the teraphim are the matter of prime importance. It seems to be J 
who brings the daughters into the front rank of controversy, and instead of Laban 
appearing in rather humiliating colors, discomfited and put to shame by Jacob, 
himself and his gods turned to ridicule by Rachel, in J it is Laban who makes 
decidedly the best appearance, acting a really generous part (vs. 27,43 sq.), while 
Jacob presents a rather sorry excuse for his flight from a shadow (ver. 31). 

Ver. 44 is evidently concerned to furnish an etymology for Gilead (Gal-eed) 
for sy ryt) “it shall be for a witness” can only refer to some substantive 
now missing. A clause has been omitted which, as the evidently contem- 
plated etymology suggests, can only have been 4 wy ‘‘and make a heap”’ 
(Olshausen, Dillmann), in spite of Kautzsch and Socin. The verse thus stands 
connected with vs. 46-50, where the etymology is developed according to J’s 
style, returning to the word played upon and concluding with his regular 
sy) UND a-9y “‘ Therefore was the name of it called Gal-eed ” (48b). 
In this passage (vs. 46-50) there has been considerable alteration, transposition 
and interpolation, as has long been recognized; yet the main characteristics of 
language are J’s, and the subject of the covenant, ver. 50, again agrees with the 
topic of discussion in vs. 27,31 and 48 (J), and contrasts with that of E, vs. 32-42, 
52. Moreover it is Laban who seems to have the best of the argument in these 
verses of J, and hence Laban also who naturally takes the initiative in the sugges- 
tion of the covenant; for as Laban undertakes to tell the meaning of the cairn in 
vs. 48 sqq., it must be Laban, and not ‘‘ Jacob” as in the present text, who says to 
his brethren, ‘‘ Gather stones,” etc. Ver. 47 is either, as Wellhausen says, ‘‘a 
very superfluous exhibition of learning’’ on the part of some interpolator, or else 
has been removed from between 53a and 53b, and perhaps altered in the process. 
At any rate it has no place alongside of ver. 48 and is much more than superfluous 
where it stands. Ver. 48b, the formula with which J’s aetiological narratives 
regularly conclude, can of course originally have stood nowhere but after ver. 50, 
this verse itself being separated from its true connection with 48a, as has long 
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been recognized, by the intruder ver. 49. Finally D995 “God” in ver. 50 is 
easily recognized as a subject wrongly supplied by some glossator, since it destroys 
the sense of the narrative. It is not God (Hlohim), but the cairn (gal), which is 
to be the witness (ed) between the parties to the covenant; else the etymology 
is lost. 

It is easy simply to banish ver. 49 from the text as an interloper. Undoubt- 
edly it is ina wrong position and has occasioned the straying of 48b; but the 
language agrees with the style of J, and one cannot forget the significant gap in 
ver. 25, where Jacob’s camp was also located by J, but in a different place from 
Laban’s. There were then two names of places in J’s narrative. Did not each 
have its aetiology? And what other place more likely to be associated with 
Ramoth-Gilead in this connection than the famous Mizpah of Gilead? It seems 
to me not at all impossible that in J this verse may have followed upon the story 
of vs. 48-50 somewhat as follows. [And Jacob set up a stone in the place where 
he had pitched his tent] and called it Mizpah (Sam. UY, LXX. Maconda), for 
he said, Yahweh watch (7J5¥ tsaphah) between me and thee when we are hidden 
one from the other.”’ The erection of maggeboth or ‘‘ pillars” is comparatively 
exceptional in J in contrast with E, but there is abundant evidence in xxxv. 14 
and Josh. 1v. 20 that they are not unknown to this writer, as erections of the 
patriarchs, or at least of Jacob. The curious variants of Sam. and LXX. can 
scarcely be accounted for save as traces of an original play upon the name 
PSION ham-mageebah “ the pillar,”? which can only have stood in the original J 
(cf. Well. 1. p. 432, note). Is it possible that J was again indulging in a word 
play, connecting maccebah with the stem HY through the resemblance of 
MDVD and ADYD ? 

Vs. 51-54 are again another story of the covenant at Gilead with a different 
motive (establishment of a boundary line) and a second covenant feast (cf. vs. 46 
and 54). Vs. 51 sq. labor under a load of interpolation in the shape of harmonistic 
redaction which has introduced both cairn and pillar where only one can be 
intended. That the one which originally stood in E’s narrative was, in spite of 
Kautzsch and Socin, the cairn (gal), and not the pillar (maggebah), should be 
sufficiently clear from the fact alone that E is obviously giving also, as J has given 
already, vs. 48sq., an etymology of Gilead (Gal-ed, not magcebah-ed) ; but there is 
additional evidence that the cairn belongs here and the pillar is interpolated, in 
the fact that in the single instance passed over by the interpolator (middle of ver. 
52), it is the cairn which stands by itself and not the pillar. It becomes apparent 
from this that 51-54 must be regarded as E’s story of the covenant at Gilead. 
But certainly the favorite mag¢cebah of E was not left out of this story to appear 
only in J. No, E also attributes the pillar to Jacob and the cairn to Laban, but 
here it is naturally Jacob who takes the initiative (vs. 45 and 54), as seems most 
appropriate after Jacob’s speech in ver. 42. The redaction of E’s narrative 
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included beside the introduction of ‘‘ the pillar” in vs. 51 sq., the supplementation 
of ver. 58a with the superfluous clause ‘‘ the God of their father,’”? which contra- 
dicts E in Josh. xxiv. 2; and perhaps also the removal (and alteration ?) of ver. 
47 from between 53a and 53b. With this restoration but few words are lacking 
to make the narratives of both J and E in ch. xxx1. fairly complete; a result not 
only gratifying in itself, but corresponding to the procedure of JE as developed 
in the close inspection of other passages where the strands of J and E are most 
intimately interwoven. 

The above analysis of chs. Xxx. and XXXI., as well as the suggestions upon 
previous passages of difficulty, will prove, let us hope, not barren of valuable 
deductions and inferences for the historical critic. An improved analysis of the 
succeeding chapters, especially in Exodus, will certainly afford important results. 








>BO0K +NOTICES.< 





WRIGHT ON COMPARATIVE SEMITIC GRAMMAR.* 


The time has not yet come for the preparation of a scientifically satisfactory 
comparative grammar of the Semitic tongues. Nor does the volume of Wright 
lay claims to the distinction of being such a work. The title page does not an- 
nounce it as a comparative grammar, but as lectures on the comparative grammar 
of these languages. The work does not claim to be a solution of a vexing and 
perplexing problem, but only a contribution towards its solution. And as such it 
is entitled to a place in the front rank of purely philological works in the Old 
Testament literature of the day. Detailed researches in not a few of the leading 
questions of comparative Semitic grammar have already been made, both in ety- 
mology and in syntax. These contributions and preliminary investigations are 
found in nearly all the larger grammars, such as Olshausen’s and Stade’s Hebrew 
grammar, Dillmann’s Ethiopic grammar, Wright’s Arabic grammar ; also in the 
pnblications of Lagarde, Noldeke and others in books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles, while special researches, such as Driver’s discussion of Hebrew tenses, or 
Philippi on the Status Constructus, and several treatises on the prepositions, on 
the infinitive and other topics, have handled these individual topics in an almost 
exhaustive manner. It was time that some specialist should draw the facit of 
what had been done, and intelligently compile and gather together the treasuries 
of thought found so widely scattered. This Wright has done in a manner that 
makes his work absolutely necessary to the student of the Semitic languages. 
Very little seems to have escaped him. Nor can it be said that his volume is 
merely a compilation. It is true that those who have been working in this line 
will recognize probably in more than one-half of the instances cited matter that 
has been used and approved by specialists in other works ; but a good many of the 
data are doubtless the result and fruit of Wright’s own studies. Naturally it is 
impossible for any reader to control the correctness of each and every comparison ; 
but as the work is edited by Professor W. Robertson Smith and the proof sheets 
passed through the hands of “ the little giant’ of Strassburg, Professor Noldeke, 
generally recognized as the leading Semitic scholar of the world, we have a rea- 
sonable right to have confidence in the quality of the work done, aside from that 
already inspired by the established reputation of the author himself. 

The book itself grew out of lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. 
In all there are nine chapters, treating of introductory matter; of the term 
Semitic; the original home and the diffusion of the Semites; general survey of 
the languages; Semitic writing and alphabet; the Vowels and their permuta- 





* LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. From the 
papers of the late William Wright, LL. D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: Macmillan and Co., 1890. Pp. x1, 288. Size 9x6 inches 
Price $3.50. 
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tions; the Pronouns; the Noun; the Verb (regular); and the Irregular Verb. 
To these are added a few additional notes and corrections. As is thus seen the 
work covers only etymology and the forms; the syntax being entirely left out of 
consideration. As arule Wright confines himself to the statement and arrange- 
ment of the facts and dves not endeavor to go further and unravel the mysteries 
of the philosophy of the Semitic tongues. Doubtless this is the part of wisdom ; 
as we have not yet a sufficient number of facts on all the subjects in question to 
justify extensive theorizing. Ewald’s Hebrew grammar is an illustration of the 
result of abstract philosophizing without a full foundation of facts. Wright gen- 
erally takes positions on points sub judice, but he is cautious and conservative, only 
rarely, as in his hypothesis on the Personal pronoun, venturing into deep waters. 
All these features of the volume make it an excellent handbook for advanced 
students and for teachers. It is not free from errors. The omission of all men- 
tion of Praetorius’ Ethiopic Grammar, of Merx Chrestomathia Targumica and other 
literature, at the proper places, is to be regretted. Indeed it is almost a crime that 
this excellent manual has been permitted to appear without any indices whatever ! 
It would have doubled and trebled the value of the work for the student’s use if 
these had been added. For the omission of the indices there can be no excuse 
whatever, as any wide awake student in this department could have prepared 


them. 
GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 


Columbus, Ohio. 





KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI VORLESUNGEN.* 





Delitzsch’s Lesestiicke has become a household word among students of Assyr- 
ian. With its help they have all treaded their way through the maze of the 
Assyrian syllabary. It is natural that they have conceived a love for it as for an 
old friend. With the exception of Lyon’s Manual (which was intended to serve 
other purposes) and Teloni’s Crestomazia, no serious attempt has been made to 
improve upon the Lesestiicke. Messrs. Abel and Winckler—well known from 
their other joint publications—have attempted to do this. They must have 
thought that, in some one way or another, Delitzsch’s work even in its third edi- 
tion did not quite satisfy the requirements. And, though they do not expressly 
state it, the idea that guided them in this is to be found in the first sentence 
of the preface, ‘‘The present publication is intended solely for practical pur- 
poses, and wishes only to give beginners a selection of such texts, the study of 
which will enable them quickly and surely to carry on their studies of their own 
accord.’”’ Their book must, therefore, be judged by their own standard; and that 
standard is its greater practical usefulness in beginning the study of Assyrian. 

The Keilschrifttexte has one great advantage to begin with. It is cheap: half 
again as cheap as the Lesestiicke. Every student can thus become possessor of a 
copy. Though it contains only about 102 pages to the 148 of Delitzsch’s publica- 
tion, the amount of material given is much greater, as the whole is more com- 





* KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI VORLESUNGEN, herausgegeben von Ludwig Abel 
und Hugo Winckler. Berlin: W. Speman, 1890. 
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pressed. In this compression clearness has not been sacrificed as regards the 
texts. But in one part it has resulted unfavorably for the student,—in the 
Schrifttafel. Itis true that we have some 384 signs, against 326 in Delitzsch— 
undoubtedly the largest collection of signs in any of the current handbooks. 
But in Abel-Winckler the double column makes the finding of the different 
signs difficult, especially for beginners. The commentary on each sign is also 
compressed into one single column, making it impossible for the eye to come 
to the aid of the searcher. Here the Lesestiicke with its different columns will 
commend itself. 

What is to be specially commended in this new publication is the selection of 
the texts. The editors have rightly laid stress upon this. Students will always 
have to confine themselves, during the first two or three semesters, to historical 
inscriptions, monumental and other. A large selection of such texts ought to be 
made readily accessible. This Abel and Winckler have done. They give us 
forty-eight pages of historical inscriptions arranged in chronological order, from 
Tiglath Pileser I. to Xerxes. Whilst in Delitzsch we have but a few pages 
devoted to these historical inscriptions, we have here material enough to give 
students a thorough induction into the cuneiform script and grammar. The 
scarcity and unwieldiness of Layard and of the Rawlinsons add an additional 
value to this publication. Several lengthy inscriptions are given entire—of Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. The editors have, however, not kept 
strictly to the task they themselves have set. As the book is especially intended 
for students, we could readily have dispensed with the first page, containing the 
old Assyrian inscriptions from Kalah Shergat; and the last twelve pages as well, 
which contain seventy-six lines of the Flood story, a few extracts from the sylla- 
baries and a few hymns. Whoever is ripe enough to take up such texts as these 
will go straight to the originals; and will read, not a bit, but the whole of the 
text. In a future edition it will be well to omit these pages, and in their place to 
enlarge the table of signs and arrange it in a little more practical manner. On 
the whole then as regards the text Abel-Winckler is a decided improvement upon 
Delitzsch : and it is these texts primarily which will give the new Keilschrifttexte 
entrance into our universities and colleges. 

There remains the glossary! I wish I could say the same of it as I have said 
of the texts. But, measured only by the standard set by the editors themselves, 
it does not come up to one’s reasonable expectations. Why have the Hebrew 
letters used by Delitzsch in the Lesestiicke been abandoned ? For mere practical 
purposes it is necessary that the eye of the student catch at once the letters of the 
root. They should be distinguished in some way. And why, again, have they 
abandoned the good principle of arranging the words under their respective roots ? 
It is true that our Hebrew dictionaries have not yet climbed to that pinnacle. 
But this is only one out of a number of their sins of commission and omission. 
It is confusing for a student to see tibitu separated from tibi, tidtiku 
from daku, tidiXSti from idiSu, limetu from lami, libittu from 
labanu, etc., etc. Otherwise, the glossary makes no pretence to be more than 
a help to the student. I have gone through a number of the inscriptions with 
that end in view, and have found all the words duly registered there. To many 
of the translations and derivations there given scholars will take exception ; and, 
doubtless, Winckler himself—who is alone responsible for this portion of the 
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work—would now change much in the light which later criticism has thrown 
upon many of the inscriptions. 

The texts are excellently reproduced. Abel has done his work well. The 
script of the monumental inscriptions (especially the Black Obelisk) is exceed- 
ingly clear and bold; whilst the script of the other inscriptions, though evidently 
modelled after that of the contract tablets, comes very fairly near the actual script 
of the inscriptions. 

Delitzsch’s Lesestiicke is, however, not made superfluous by this new publica- 
tion. It can well exist side by side with it. It has a worth above and beyond 
that of a mere text-book. The syllabaries and vocabularies will still have to be 
studied there, as well as the story of the Flood. 

The note on p. 46 is entirely gratuitous. A comparison of the two texts 


shows not more than fowr variants ! 
RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 


Columbia College, in the City of New York. 


DRIVER’S SAMUEL.* 





In his preface, the author discusses the reliability of the MT., which ‘‘ has 
suffered unusually from transcriptional corruption,’’ and the history of the textual 
criticism of the Books of Samuel. Otto Thenius in his Die Biicher Samuelis (1842) 
was the first to point out the value of the LXX. for the study of the MT., and 
Ewald in 1848 follows closely on the same lines and makes too frequent use of the 
results of Thenius, without suitable acknowledgment. Driver regards Wellhau- 
sen’s monogram on the text of the Books of Samuel (1871) as epoch-making. 
After discussing Wellhausen’s methods, he says: ‘* Wellhausen’s scholarship is 
fine: his judgment is rarely at fault; and in the critical treatment of the text, I 
have been strongly sensible of the value of his guidance. I trust that I may not 
appear to have used his volume too freely: my excuse, if I have done so, must be 
that I was writing for English students, most of whom are unacquainted with 
German; and I could not withhold from them some of the best and soundest 
results which have been gained for the textual criticism of the Old Testament.” 
The author claims that, notwithstanding his very great indebtedness to Wellhau- 
sen, he has always maintained an independent judgment, and a study of the book 
fully confirr.s this statement. Driver also acknowledges the value of Kloster- 
man’s commentary in Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Commentar zu den Heili- 
gen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testamentes (1887), but he regards him as too original, 
too ingenious, ‘‘ too apt to assume that the text has suffered more than is prob- 
able,” and, although scholarly, his restorations are often far-fetched and ‘ betray 
sometimes a defective appreciation of Hebrew modes of expression.” 

In his Introduction, Driver discusses 

I. The Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet—the ™3Y JAD and 35 


* NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL, with an Introduction on Hebrew 
Palaeography and the Ancient Versions and Facsimiles of Inscriptions, by the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1890. 
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WN , or the so-called Hebrew and Assyrian characters, the latter in later times 
known as the P35 IMS. or square character; the transition of the former to 
the latter. He also gives facsimiles of many gems and inscriptions written in the 
Ay . e- g., the inscription of Mesha (as an appendix) and numerous Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Pheenician gems. To these are added a transliteration in the square 
characters, a translation and commentary. The history of the discovery of the 
Siloam inscription is also given, with transliteration, translation and notes. 

II. Early Hebrew Orthography—the division of words. The author thinks 
that the division of words had been pretty definitely made, and the five final let- 
ters introduced before the MT. was established. The LXX., however, often 
translated from a text with divisions differing widely from those of the MT. He 
then notices that the plena scriptio was rare and that the suffix of the 3 sg. masc. 
was written fJ™ instead of §~, etc., etc. 

III. The Chief Ancient Versions of the O. T.—the MSS., the LXX. (which 
he regards of very great value for the study of all the books of the O. T., but 
especially valuable for Samuel, parts of Kings and Ezechiel), Targums, Peshitta, 
etc. The history of these versions and a conservative estimate of their value are 
given under this heading, but nothing new is added, It is, however, a valuable 
collection of facts for the student. 

IV. Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel. Here Driver 
takes up the characteristics of the versions in great detail. His tables are very 
valuable for the history of textual criticism and as furnishing a basis for the 
canons which should guide us in our criticism. 

I will now examine a very few of his emendations to the MT. of Samuel, 
taking the examples from the first Book. In 111. 7, we have yy D7. 

DW with a Perf., which is very rare. Driver suggests Jy") the impf. and his 
emendation is rendered almost certain by the are in the parallel. His gram- 
matical note on Iv. 15 is very instructive. He adds nothing new to the difficult 
passage in v. 4, where he would either accept Wellhausen’s view that the original 
was jj"} and the | has arisen by dittography from the Ww’, or simply say 
that a word had been dropped out of the text. In 1x. 24, the difficult mW oOyiT is 
taken up at length. (, with a preposition, with the apparent force of a relative 
occurs only here. This makes the reading of the MT. very doubtful, and Driver 
is inclined to read with Geiger, MONT = = the fat tail. In x11.7 he would follow 
the LXX.’s kai azayyedd iviv and insert D9 TVAN)- Cf. his remarks on XI. 
21 on the intrusive 95. x11. 1 he would take as am: irginal gloss. The last three 
or four verses of ch. X11I. are very difficult and Driver is not able to give us any 
help. He regards the §'5 TY SDI as hopelessly corrupt. In x1v. 16 the 72" 
p57) is to be corrected with the LXX. to p57) pon = viev Kai tvOev, Why 
not retain the 75%) here and simply insert the first D7 which could have been 
omitted because of second O54)? In xiv. 18 we must also read with the 
LXX. TON TUT f. v. 3 and xxm1.9. Cf. also his notes on xIv. 21. 
These examples are suflicient to show his methods, and his position towards the 
MT. We would have been pleased if he had discussed the literary problems, but 


these lay without the compass of his book. 
In conclusion I would say that Driver has given us a good model for further 
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work in this line. Every book in the O. T. should be edited as a text-book with 
textual, grammatical, lexicographical and historical notes. It would also be well 
to add a glossary of the Hebrew words, so that the Hebrew of any one book could 
be compared with that of any other. Such critical editions of Hebrew texts would 
be of great aid not only to the student, but to the higher and lower critics. 
Driver’s lexicographical and grammatical notes are numerous and valuable. He 
is very conservative. He has made good use of Wellhausen’s work on these texts. 
In the main, he accepts Wellhausen’s conclusions. Wellhausen’s judgment is 
seldom at fault, as Driver admits. The texts of Samuel are very corrupt. Every 
page is full of errors. Driver has attempted to point these out and to correct 
them. His work has been very successful. The books of Kings should receive 
similar treatment at once, and all the history furnished by the Assyrian inscrip- 


tions should be incorporated in the notes. 
ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 


Yale University. 


SCHEIL’S SAMSI-RAMMAN IY.* 


In the preface, the author notes the main points of history connected with the 
inscription, the difficulty of the text, the poor transcription of the Archaic into 
the late Assyrian script found in I R. and also the fact that this text contains 
several unusual and difficult Assyrian words. 

Then follow a transliteration and translation of the four columns of this 
inscription. The method of transliteration is essentially that of the Leipzig 
school, which is much preferable to the usual French or English (Sayce) system.} 
With the exception of the preface, the book is autographed and one must add that 
the author’s script is poor and careless. The 67 pp. could have been condensed to 
24 if put in type, but for this the publisher could not have charged 8 frs. Hence 
the number of pages. 

There are numerous evidences of great carelessness on the part of the author 
in his transliteration. I can notice only a few examples: In 1:41 he reads 
uSpalkit and in 2:23 and 3:37 attapalkad and in 4:4 appalkid. In the 
glossary the stem is given as palkatu. In col. 1, he uniformly writes apal, 
and later just as uniformly abal, neither of which is correct. In 3:40 we read 
natbaki and in 4:3 nadbak. There is no consistency in the placing of 
accents, and in many places the diacritical points of the h and & are omitted— 
and these mistakes cannot, as is usual, be excused as typographical errors. Both 
transliteration and translation are to be preferred to those of Ludwig Abel in 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. I will notice only a few readings: In 1:3 


* INSCRIPTION ASSYRIENNE ARCHAIQUE DE SAM*I-RAMMAN IV. Roi d’assyrie (824-811 AV. 
J.-C.) transcrite, traduite et commentée par le P. V. Scheil, lecteur en théologie de l’ordre de 
Saint-Dominique. Paris: H. Welter, 1889, pp. vii and 67.—Tiables des matiéres: Texte et Traduc- 
tion, 2-30; Commentaire philologique, 31-47; Notes de Géographie, 48-55; Notes d’ Histoire, 56, 57; 
Glossaire, 58-67. 

+ Comme systéme de transcription, nous avons préféré le plus scientifique, malgré sa témér- 
ité, le syst¢me a transcription liée et accentuée. 
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and 31 Scheil reads mukir (instead of the usual mu-rim) markas Samé 
and translates qui tient en mains les rénes du ciel, etc., taking mukir from a root 
karu. He also reads appul and ippul for abbul and ibbul; garduti 
for kardaiti; pad-for pat; halzani for halsini, ete., ete. 

The philological notes bring us nothing new except a few bold readings and 
derivations which cannot be accepted. For the most part, they are very element- 
ary, being entirely lexicographical. Questions of grammar and syntax have been 
entirely ignored. The Geographical notes are very meagre and Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Paradies is closely followed. This inscription is most important for the geog- 
raphy of Assyria and this subject should have received a better treatment. In 
the glossary, there is no method in the arrangement of the words. For the most 
part, derivatives are not placed under their respective roots; 3 and §, 5 and p 
are used indiscriminately and the roots are given in transliteration rather than in 
the Hebrew. Many mistakes have crept into the glossary, one of the most glaring 
of which is the placing of muntahhisi under tahazu. 

This book gives us a fairly good translation of the SamSi-Ramman IV. inscrip- 
tion, but nothing more. It is not adapted to the use of students, being bulky and 
carelessly written. It is not necessary to the library of an Assyriologist. 

ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
Yule University. 
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